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500 more Roller Freight cars 


for Union Pacific! 
Running time slashed in halt! 
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ECENTLY the Union Pacific 

announced it was taking the next 
great step in railroading by converting 
300 friction bearing livestock cars to 
Timken tapered roller bearings. 

Now, because of shipper demand for 
this high speed service, the U. P. is con- 
verting 500 more cars! 

With 800 “Roller Freight” livestock 
dispatch cars in service, the Union Pacific 
will be able to ship livestock non-stop 
between Salt Lake City and Los Angeles 
al passenger train speeds. Running time 
will be cut from 60 hours to less than 
30 hours, eliminating a costly stopover 
for feeding and water. Delays due to 


“hot boxes” will be eliminated. 


NOT JUST A ROLLER © 


NOT JUST A BALL 


THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


Because Timken bearings reduce 
starting resistance 88%, the Union 
Pacific’s “Roller Freight” cars will start 
smoothly and effortlessly, with no jolts 
or jars to bruise animals or cause them 
to lose weight. 

Now that Timken engineers have found 
away to convert existing friction bearing 
cars to “Roller Freight’, the way is open 
for all railroads to take the next great 
step in railroading at minimum cost! 

Timken bearings take both radial and 
thrust loads. Look for the trade-mark 
“Timken”, The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered 
Roller Bearings, Alloy Steel and Tubing, 


Removable Rock Bits. 
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| are ARE PEOPLE (some actually posing 
as Americans) who tell you how much better 
off you would be if corporations were not run 
for profit but everything were run by the govern- 
ment for the benefit of the people. 


Let’s see. Here are the facts about your condition 
under our system of profit compared to one of 
the large countries where everything is operated 
by and for the people: 

|. In America a pair of shoes costs $7. Of that, 
35¢ is profit, $1.75 of it is taxes... 
In “Country X” a poorer pair of 
shoes costs $70—10 times as much. Of 
that, $49 is taxes and $10.50 is profit 
for the government! 


2. An American workman has to 
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The “soul-less corporation” 







YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





versus 


the “benevolent government” 


work about 6 hours to earn a pair of shoes. In 
“Country X” you would have to work 30 days! 


3. We think we’re being imposed on if we have 
to pay a sales tax of 3% on a loaf of bread. In 
“Country X” the people pay a tax of 75% on 
bread, 62% on soap, 82% on salt and compara- 
ble taxes on everything they buy. 


4. In America you can earn your family’s food 
in 3 hours. In “Country X” you have to work 9 
hours for much less and poorer food. 


Remember these figures when you 
hear people rail against corpora- 
tion profits and praise benevolent 
governments run “for the benefit 
of the people.” 


For the benefit of what people? 
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Consumer credit. Outstanding con- 
sumer credit reached an all-time high 
of $12,050,000,000 by October 31, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Board. 
Charge accounts rose $171,000,000 in 
October, to a total of $3,035,000,000. 
Installment loans and credit increased 
$170,000,000 to a total of $5,454,000,- 
000. Single-payment loans totaled 
$2,646,000,000 at the end of the month, 
$40,000,000 above the September 30 
level. 


Armed forces. A unified command 
of armed forces in the Atlantic was set 
up by order of the National Defense 
Establishment. Admiral W. H. P. 
Blandy, Commander of the Atlantic 
Fleet, took the new title “Commander 
in Chief, Atlantic.” His command ex- 
tends from Greenland and Iceland to 
the West Indies, will include any Army, 
Air Force and Navy units assigned to 
that area. 

Other details of defense plans were 
outlined. by officials testifying before 
the President’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion. Defense Secretary James V. For- 
restal said $1,000,000,000 is being spent 
in the current fiscal year for military 
planes. More planes will be asked in 
next year’s budget. Current research 
and development expenditures, also 
about $1,000,000,000 this year, were 
described as adequate. 

Adjustment of officer ranks to peace- 
time conditions continued. The Navy 
ordered 472 captains to revert to com- 
manders’ status by January 1. The 
rank of commodore was closed and 
most present appointments abolished. 
The Army issued a list of officers from 
which nominations for major generals 
and brigadier generals will be made. 


Atomic energy. Eniwetok Atoll in 
the. Pacific was chosen as a major 
atomic-energy proving ground. Govern- 
ment agencies said the area would be 
closed to nonofficial activities and vis- 
itors. Natives will be moved to other 


islands. Protective structures, control 
and observation posts will be built. 
Housing and other facilities will be 
expanded. David E. Lilienthal, Chair- 
man of Atomic Energy Commission, 
declared that U.S. will have to double 
its $2,500,000,000 investment in atomic 
energy during the next few years. He 
noted that existing bomb-making plants 
were erected in wartime haste. Great 
improvements are not only possible but 
essential, he concluded. 


Shipping. Congress was asked to ex- 
tend to June 30, 1949, the Maritime 
Commission’s authority for chartering 
and operating ships. In a special mes- 
sage to Congress, President Truman 
pointed out that the Commission’s au- 
thority in shipping expires Feb. 29, 
1948. More than 1,200 Government- 
owned dry-cargo vessels are chartered 
to private lines and most are carrying 
goods overseas, particularly wheat and 
coal. Passenger vessels and tankers are 
operated by the Commission itself. The 
President said early action is needed 
to prevent disruption of shipping serv- 
ices. 


Building activity. New construction 
put in place during November was 
estimated to total $1,253,000,000. That 
is 27 per cent higher than in November. 
1946. Total for 1947 in the first 11 
months is estimated at $11,613,000,- 
000, or 29 per cent more than last year. 
These Department of Commerce fig- 
ures showed that private residential 
construction reached a value of $525,- 
000,000 in November, 2 per cent higher 
than in October. House building usual- 
ly declines from October to November. 


Telephone’ recording. Federal 
Communications Commission reported 
that devices to record telephone con- 
versations may be used after Jan. 15, 
1948, if an automatic tone is provided 
at regular intervals to warn all parties 
their conversation is on record. 
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MOST PARENTS are familiar with this scene! A mother has taken 
her child to the outpatient clinic of a modern community hospital, 
for a physical checkup. This particular hospital, however, serves 
a thriving coal mining community. Nearly all of its patients are 
mine workers and their families. 

Should this little girl need additional medical attention, her 
parents know she'll get it—the very best available. Like most 
miners, her father has subscribed to a plan for prepaid medical 
care and hospital insurance. For a moderate monthly payment, 
he and his entire family are entitled to the services of the hospital 
and its physicians—including surgery and anesthesia, X-ray, lab- 
oratory work, medicine, nursing care, and bed and board. 

Today, more than 65% of bituminous coal miners and their 





families are covered by prepaid medical care or hospital insur- 





ance, or both—contrasted with a coverage of only about 15% for 





the country as a whole. 





The coal miner and his family, as a rule, receive more regular 
medical care than does the general public, and progressive mine 
management is constantly trying to increase the number of hos- 
pitals and widen their services in coal mining communities. 





IS ANYTHING AMISS 


with this 
coal miner’s Miss? 







MopERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

Thanks to huge investments in mechan- 
ized equipment and to skilled management 
and keen competition within the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the 
most productive—and pay the highest wages 
—in the world. They are exceeding all for- 
mer peacetime production records in re- 
sponse to this country’s stupendous needs 
for coal, and to help rebuild the war-shat- 
tered economies of other nations. 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL: 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of 
NATIONAL CoaAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 










‘Two ways to join the circle 


of Fluorescent Lamp experts 


| AS 


One way would be for you to spend a few 
years learning the performance characteristics 
of every type of fluorescent lamp—including the 
newest, the G-E circline, shown above on test in 
the General Electric lamp research laboratory. 
To match the knowledge of G-E scientists, you’d 
need to mount hundreds of fluorescent lamps on 
life racks and observe the performance of each 
until it burns out. You’d keep a detailed record of 
hours of light produced, effects of temperature, 
burning position, hours burned per start and 
countless other factors. Then you’d have to 
translate your data into practical lamp know- 
how. But after all, why should you duplicate the 
costly lamp research General Electric carries on 
year after year. The sensible way to be a fluores- 
cent lamp expert is to... 


G-E LAMPS 


2 





Insist on the @ monogram on all the 
fluorescent lamps you buy for home or busi- 
ness use. More and more people have learned 
to rely on this familiar trademark as a 
symbol of lamp quality. *And you can de- 
pend on General Electric lamp research to 
keep that quality high by working constantly 
to make G-E Lamps Stay Brighter Loager. 
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You can put these things down as reasonably definite prospects: 

Price rise will go on, maybe reaching a climax next spring. 

Price control, rationing will not be restored by law. 

Interest rates will rise gradually. Money won't be quite as easy to get. 
Tight control over bank credit, however, is very unlikely to be established. 

Aid for Europe will be voted, but with many strings attached. 

Inflation at home is the thing that will keep people stirred up, not the 
growing troubles abroad. There'll be plenty of trouble abroad but people are 
getting sort of shockproofed toward it. Troubles, uncertainties at home tend to 
take on more importance in the minds of the public and of Congress. 











Real control over inflation will not be tried any time soon. 

Inflation control, at this stage, would involve money-supply control. 

Control over money, real tightening of money, lacks White House favor. 

Mr. Truman, instead, wants to keep the boom rolling until November, 1948, 
at least. That's natural. A bust never is popular with the voters. 

Control plans, offered by the White House, treat symptoms, not causes. 

White House idea is to keep inflation from bursting out of bounds at key 
points, to control a few prices, ration a few commodities, not to slow the boom 
itself, not to strike at inflation's root in an expanding money supply. Repub- 
licans see this, but are wary of tackling the problem, too. 

















If you want to know what's really stirring inflation, it is this: 

A scramble for goods to go into present consumption is bumping head on into 
a scramble for goods for enjoyment sometime in the future, into industrial equip- 
ment, inventories, new homes, new factories, into exports abroad. 

Individuals with record incomes are trying to spend for present wants. 

Industry and Government at the same time are trying to draw off goods to go 
abroad or to go into enterprises that do not add to current enjoyment. 

Altogether more than $40,000,000,000 a year is being spent in ways that sub- 
tract from, rather than add to, things available for current consumption by in- 
dividuals in U.S. Yet those individuals are saving only $11,000,000,000 out of 
their current incomes, which flow largely from production. In a word, there is 
. a6 a undersaving if investment is to be carried on at the present rate. 
an de- In New Deal days, the big howl was that there was too much saving. 
rch to 
tantly One or more of several things will occur sometime to alter the picture. 
oager. Prices may go up to cut purchasing power of incomes. That's happening. 
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Wages might be cut. Not a chance now. They're to go up instead. 
Inventory building might be reversed. Not with prices rising. 
Exports may be cut down. Maybe some, but that isn't the big factor. 
Building might be slowed by tightened credit. That's one to watch. The 
Government may not always underwrite very cheap credit to finance building. 
Investment by industry might be checked. That's another one to watch. In- 
dustry is financing its expansion more and more with bank credit. Bank loans 
in October rose at an annual rate above $16,000,000,000. Sooner or later, a 
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tightening will occur there. There is starting to be pressure for it now. 

What is indicated is that in the competition for available goods between 
current consumption and investment, current consumption will be favored by Gove 
ernment policy and probably will win out in the end. 


Interest rates, as a result, will rise gradually, maybe substantially. 

Mortgage money is unlikely always to be as free and easy as now. 

Bank credit, in one way or another, eventually will be tightened. Banks 
are urged now to screen loan requests with an eye to inflationary effects. 

FRC, REA, other U.S. lending agencies, might tighten up a bit on loans. 

In the end, investment will be curbed to release more goods for current 
consumption. When that happens the boom will be over. There'll be an effort to 
give the boom just a gentle tap on the head in the hope that it won't be knocked 
completely out. It will be a fine performance if it can be done. 

Chances are that the boom will run through first half of 1948, at least. 














Meat supply and price squeeze comes after January. Prices may zoom. 

Other foods should be in adequate Supply, without much more price rise. 

Women's dresses, however, are being marked up sharply for spring sale. 

Shoe prices probably are about as high as they're going. 

Automobiles next year may cost about 5 per cent more. 

Gasoline prices are likely to rise again, reflecting higher crude oil. 
Fuel oil will be marked up along with gasoline. 

Wage increases in 1948 will be reflected in price markups. Idea that wages 
can go up without prices going up simply doesn't hold water. Not in this stage, 
where manufactured-goods prices are much lower than they need be on the basis of 
supply and demand. U.S. industry has shown pricing restraint. 

















Communists won't gain political power in France. Politically, Communists 
are to be weakened by their attempt-at civil war, by trying a use of force. 

What the Communists can do, however, are these things: 

1. They can Slow recovery in France, can disrupt industry, sabotage the 
output of goods, keep the country in a state of near turmoil. 

2. They can sour U.S. on the idea of underwriting recovery in Europe, by 
adding so much to costs that Congress will balk at putting up the money. 

If France, or Italy or other nations are unable to maintain internal order, 
to limit strikes, to keep the economic machine working, U.S. can't do the job 
for them. This country isn't big enough to fill its own needs and at the same 
time to provide all the goods that the outside world needs or wants. 

In France and Germany, miners are strongly Communist. Just as U.S. coal 
miners could tie up this country, so miners in Europe, acting on orders from Mos- 
cow, can tie up their countries. U.S. can't solve that problem. If Russia 
plays that game, nations affected have to figure their own answer. 











Aid for this winter will be voted by Congress for Europe. 

Marshall Plan aid, longer-range help at a cost of billions, appears to be 
losing rather than gaining support in key quarters of Congress. 

Aid will be voted for the longer range, but it will be hedged about. It 
won't be on the terms that countries in Europe expect it to be. The day of free- 
and-easy handouts appears to be nearing an end. 
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To help the busy reader follow important trends in national affairs, 
we are extending the Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief para- 


graphs in larger type at the head of each article. Thus we are able to 
give in Newsgram form additional items of essential news. -- The Editors 
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The Whisper that Grew! 
by Mr. Friendly 


Once there was a little whisper that went like this... 


A fst! tego ABOUT AMERICAN MUTUAL'S NEW 1.E. LOSS comma’? 








It traveled from businessman to businessman... 


and before long it was a shout and then a roar... 





|.E. LOSS CONTROL” REDUCES ACCIDENTS 
80% IN ONE PLANT... INCREASES 
PRODUCTION 300% IN ANOTHER! 





And still it kept growing . . . soon 


it was heard all over America! 
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Today the whisper is so 





tremendous we can’t 

even get it on this page. More 

and more businessmen are hearing 
it...and they’re coming to American 
Mucual in ever — numbers. 


**Psst!"’, . . said Mr. Friendly ina 
small voice, ‘“American Mutual 
is also famous for settling claims 


quickly, fairly, in a frien ae sort of way!" 


If you haven't heard the whisper, 

ask your local American Mutual 
man to explain the biggest extra in 
insurance, I.E. Loss Control*... And 





write today for your copy of “‘The 

All-American Plan for Business,” or 

“The All-American Plan for the Home.” American Your helping hand 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Dept. U-16, when trouble comes! 
142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in 

principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 


oe A ; liability 
AMERICAN MUTUAL *'tsitence Company? 


© 1947, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


























IT’S 91 YEARS OLD 
Cut still as good as new { 


We are referring of course to the 


symbolic welcome mat which today 
reflects a hearty welcome to travelers 
just as it did on October 8, 1856, 
the day the now world famous 


PARKER HOUSE was first opened. 


Its warm message of hospitality 
awaits you on your next visit to 


Boston but please make your reser- 
vations well in advance. 


Parker House 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 





























NOW! 250 


out of every 1,000 
SoundScribers 


are going to users 
who want more of them 


Here’s why: 

SoundScriber electronic dise dictating and 

recording machine has quickly saved its 

modest cost in hundreds of applications for 
its many thousands of owners. 

2. SoundScriber has proved that it cuts costs, 
makes work easier for everybody, reduces 
overtime, and speeds correspondence 
through the office. 

3. SoundScriber has proved—year after year— 
that it is rugged and dependable. 


4. Get all the facts — 
all .the proof— 
on SoundScriber— 
and its revolu- 
tionary contribu- 
tion to modern 
business commu- 
nication. Return 
the coupon now! 


1 







The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept.US-12, New Haven4,Conn. 
Please send all the facts about SoundScriber. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 











STATE 
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= News,- Lines | 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT : 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN sometimes be required to 
bargain with a union in your plant even 
though its officers have delayed in filing 
non-Communist affidavits required by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board issues two orders requiring 
employers to bargain with noncomplying 
unions if their officers sign affidavits with- 
in 30 days. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views on the 
Treasury’s proposed changes in the defini- 
tion of employes subject to Social Security 
taxes. In issuing proposed changes in reg- 
ulations, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue gives employers and others until 
December 27 to make suggestions or ex- 
press opposition. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export a number of ad- 
ditional iron and steel products after De- 
cember 31 without a validated license. The 
Office of International Trade announces 
that it is extending its export controls on 
January 1 to cover these 36 other iron 
and steel items. 


* * * 


YOU CAN- sometimes be reimbursed 
under a_ cost-plus-fixed-fee Government 
contract for the cost of a group annuity 
plan for your employes even if the plan 
was not put into effect until after you 
signed your contract. The Comptroller 
General rules that one contractor could 
recover such items of cost. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on. getting 
NLBEB to set aside the results of a collec- 
tive-bargaining election in your plant on 
the ground that the winning union made 
false and unfair statements in an election 
campaign. The Labor Board refuses to 
withdraw its certification of one union 
after the employer charged the union with 
making false pre-election statements. A 
circuit court of appeals upholds NLRB 
after finding part of the employer’s charge 
true. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, now use 
natural latex rubber for most purposes. 
All restrictions on the use of this material 
are removed by the Office of Materials 
Distribution, except. for limited controls 
in the case of foam seat cushions. 












and administrative decision 


YOU CAN, as operator of a cannery} 
fresh fruits and vegetables, get some, 
your workers exempted from the overtin 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards \y 
even though their work is done away fr 
the canning buildings. The Wage-Hy 
Administrator rules that employes engay 
in handling, labeling and casing camp 
goods in a storage place are not cover 
by overtime requirements of the Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed J 
income tax deduction for the amon 
paid by your company in compromise of; 
suit charging violation of State antitny 
laws. The U.S. Tax Court decides thy 
such payments cannot be deducted az ¢ 
dinary and necessary business expense 
regardless of whether the company a! 
mitted guilt. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a landlord, probabi; 
exercise the cancellation right in a leas 
if this does not result in eviction of ter 
ants or increase in rent above federal cei 
ings. A State court approves cancellatial 
of a lease by one landlord under thee 
conditions. 





* * * 


YOU CANNOT always get NLRB t 
bar from bargaining units workers wh 
spend part of their time as_ supervisor 
employes. The Labor Board refuses th 
request of one employer that it disquali 
from a bargaining unit 11 workers vi 
sometimes act as group leaders but spew! 
most of their time at nonsupervisory task 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to pay: 
reinstated veteran at least as much asi 
received by another worker of the same 
classification who does similar work. 4 
federal district court holds in one case 
this kind that an employer failed to con: 
ply fully with requirements of the Sele 
tive Service Act. 


* * * 





YOU CAN, as manager of a commertil 
gift-package concern, ship a_limitel 
number of standard packages to yoll 
agents abroad to take care of futur 
orders. The Office of International Tratt 
announces that such firms may apply {0 
licenses to export a reasonable number 0! 
parcels for stockpiling abroad. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 4 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unitep Sta 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi. 
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Now Rayon Can Have a Permanent Wave 


YEARS OF RESEARCH ... the very rearrangement of 
rayon’s molecular structure... went into this picture. 

At the top are some crimped rayon fibers. Next you 
see them after they have been wet and dried under 
tension. Finally you see what happens when they are 
re-wet and re-dried under no tension. At last, Amer- 
ican Viscose scientists have given man-made rayon 
the additional quality of a permanent wave when 
desired. 

Textile manufacturers and the engineers of Amer- 
ican Viscose—the nation’s largest producer of rayon 
have already fitted crimped rayon to the needs of 
luxurious, inexpensive blankets. Blended, or used 


alone, it is going into warmer, lighter coats, robes 
and sweaters; crisper skirts and suits. Entirely new 
fabrics are on the horizon. 

Some say this is one of the greatest developments 
in rayon since rayon itself. 


ANOTHER 


lICO 


DEVELOPMENT 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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MILLIONS OF TELEPHONE USERS 


MANAGEMENT 





" WV 


730,000 STOCKHOLDERS 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT 
IN THE BELL SYSTEM 


Ir USED TO BE that the owners of 
practically every business were them- 
selves the managers of the business. 
‘Today, as far as large businesses are 
concerned, a profound change has 
taken place. In the Bell System, for 
instance, employee management, up 
from the ranks, and not owner manage- 
ment, is responsible for running the 
business. 


This management has been trained 
for its job in the American ideal of 
respect for the individual and equal 
opportunity for each to develop his tal- 
ents to the fullest. A little thought will 
bring out the important significance of 
these facts. 

Management is, of course, vitally in- 
terested in the success of the enterprise 
it manages, for if it doesn’t succeed, it 
will lose its job. 

So far as the Bell System is con- 
cerned, the success of the enterprise 
depends upon the ability of manage- 
ment to carry on an essential nation- 
wide telephone service in the public 
interest. 

This responsibility requires that 
management act as a trustee for the 
interest of all concerned: the millions 
of telephone users, the hundreds of 


thousands of employees, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of stockholders. 
Management necessarily must do the 
best it can to reconcile the interests 
of these groups. 


Of course, management is not infalli- 
ble; but with its intimate knowledge 
of all the factors, management is in a 
better position than anybody else to 
consider intelligently and act equitably 
for each of these groups—and in the 
Bell System there is every incentive for 
it to wish to do so. 


Certainly in the Bell System there is 
no reason either to underpay labor or 
overcharge customers in order to in- 
crease the “private profits of private 
employers,” for its profits are limited 
by regulation. In fact, there is no reason 
whatever for management to exploit or 
to favor any one of the three great 
groups as against the others and to do 
so would be plain stupid on the part 
of management. 


‘The susrvess cannot succeed in the 
long run without well-paid employees 
with good working conditions, without 
adequate returns to investors who have 
put their savings in the enterprise, and 
without reasonable prices to the cus- 


tomers who buy its services. On the 
whole, these conditions have been well- 
met over the years in the Bell System. 
Admittedly, this has not been and 
is not an easy problem to solve fairly 
for all concerned. However, collective 
bargaining with labor means that la 
bor’s point of view is forcibly presented. 
What the investor must have is deter 
mined quite definitely by what is re 
quired to attract the needed additional 
capital, which can only be obtained in 
competition with other industries. 


Awnp in our regulated business, man- 
agement has the responsibility, to- 
gether with regulatory authorities, to 
see to it that the rates to the public 
are such as to assure the money, credit 
and plant that will give the best pos 
sible telephone service at all times. 
More and better telephone service at 
a cost as low as fair treatment of em 
ployees and a reasonable return to 
stockholders will permit is the aim and 
responsibility of management in the 


Bell System. 


Wakes qed 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, President 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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CREDIT CONTROL AS PRICE DRAG: 
WHITE HOUSE FEAR OF SETBACK 


Political Risks If Boom Ends Before Election 


Money is getting attention as 
the heart of inflation. It will be 
more costly to borrow soon. 

Firm controls over the growing 
money supply, however, have 
not yet been decided upon. 

Tinkering with money and 
edit has pricked booms in the 
past. 

Neither Congress nor the Presi- 
dent wants to risk being blamed 
fora possible end to the boom 
before elections this year. 

















Money—the supply of dollars, the 
rte of interest—is beginning to be 
agued about, now that inflation is 
picking up more speed. Here and there 
ue appearing the first faint signs 
that something will be done to tighten 
up on money. 

The decision to move in with firm con- 
trols over money is not yet made. Instead, 
there is a little tinkering here and there, 
while the argument goes on about what 
should be done. The fate of the present 
bom, the timing of its end, the extent 
ofany future bust are related to the out- 
come of this argument. 

The White House is inclined to shy 
away from action at this time to get a 
tight hold on the supply of money. That 
volves tinkering with the heart of the 
tom. It could bring a bust and affect 
the outcome of the 1948 elections. White 
House policy calls instead for dealing with 
the fringes of inflation, with its symptoms. 
The White House wants price ceilings, 
rationing and other controls ahead of 
tighter controls over money. 

The Federal Reserve Board wants to 
lo something directly about money. It 
wants power to limit lending by banks by 
controlling the source of bank funds. This 
power could be used to tighten up on 
money. Bankers oppose a grant of such 
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power. The White House is cool to it, 
fearing that the boom might be pricked. 

Republican leaders are toying with 
the idea of some action to deal directly 
with money and credit. Republicans, how- 
ever, hesitate to take action that might 
prick the boom if, by doing so, they would 
be forced to accept blame. Thus, any ac- 
tion by Congress to limit the use of muney, 
or to limit its supply, will be cautious. 

What's back of the sudden shift. of at- 
tention to the heart of the inflation prob- 
lem is shown by the chart on page 12. 

Money supply—the amount of cur- 
rency in circulation and the amount of 
money in private checking accounts—has 
gone up to $110,500,000,000, and_ still 
is rising. At the end of war, the money 
supply was $102,300,000,000, and before 
the war it was only $36,200,000,000. 

Bank loans are contributing to the in- 
crease in the money supply by increasing 
the volume of checking accounts. Since 
the war ended, bank loans have jumped 
from $30,400,000,000 to $41,890,000,000, 
and recently have been expanding at the 
rate of $16,800,000,000 a year. 











—Shoemaker in Chicago > Daily News 


POLITICAL FOOTBALL 


The rise in bank loans grows out of the 
inflation itself. Industry needs more money 
to carry higher-priced inventories, to meet 
higher-cost pay rolls and to finance expan- 
sion. The investment market, however, is 
not an attractive source of funds. The 
stock market, under tight control, remains 
dormant and bonds are not selling too 
easily. Result is that banks have become 
a primary source of business funds. By 
supplying those funds, however, banks add 
to the money supply. 

Debt is rising again because of private 
borrowing. During the war, Government 
debt expanded to more than four times 
the prewar Jevel, but has since been drawn 
down to a net figure of $243,400,000,000. 
That excludes the amount of Government 
debt held in public trust funds and other 
Government accounts. 

Private debt, however, is expanding again 
as money is borrowed to buy houses, autos 
and other expensive goods, and as indus- 
try expands. Net private debt, at latest 


reports, was $150,000,000,000, compared 
with $141,600,000,000 when war ended. 


This money situation provides the fuel 
for continuing inflation. The money supply 
will remain vast as long as Government 
debt remains near where it is, and very 
little can be done, with present powers, 
to control its use. Meanwhile, the need 
for money grows as inflation grows. People 
with money are scrambling for goods and 
other people are borrowing money to get 
still more goods. Now the rest of the world 
is applying for more money, on credit, to 
get its share of U.S. goods. 

The problem is to bring the demand for 
goods, created by the money supply, more 
nearly into balance with the supply of 
goods, the output of which now is near 
capacity. Otherwise the boom threatens to 
spend itself in a skyrocketing rise in prices. 

What to expect, now that attention 
is shifting to money, is this: 

Interest rates will be permitted to con- 
tinue the gradual rise that began last sum- 
mer. That will make it a bit more expen- 
sive for people to borrow. 

Government-bond prices might possi- 
bly be permitted to fall below par at some 
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Three Inflationary Forces Facing Congress 


BANK 
LOANS Billions $10 





$20 $30 $40 $50 









PREWAR $22.2 BIL. 





END or WAR $30.4 BIL. 


NOW * $41.8 BIL. 














MONEY 
SUPPLY Billions $25 


$50 $75 $100 $125 









PREWAR 







$36.2 BIL. 


END or WAR $102.3 BIL. 







$110.5 BIL. 





NOW * 















DEBT 


Billions $50 $100 $150 $200 $275 





PUBLIC 
PREWAR 







$58.9 BIL. 


$266.5 BIL. 







END ofr WAR 


$243.4 BIL. 






NOW * 








PRIVATE 


PREWAR $125.7 BIL. 







END ofr WAR $141.6 BIL. 







NOW * $150.0 BIL. 
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time, although official policy now is againg 


D 


discourage banks from selling bonds at ,f 
loss so as to build a base from which t 


that. This would support the tendency ¢ 
interest rates to rise and, perhaps, woul 


expand loans. 


Surplus funds of the Treasury will co.f 


tinue to be used to retire Government x. 
curities held by the banking system. Thi 
has the twofold effect of taking deposit 
out of banks and reducing the amount ¢ 
securities that banks hold as a resery 
against loans. This squeeze on bank credj 
will be tightened in the months immed. 
ately ahead as Treasury income tax colle. 
tions are stepped up. 

Gold buying also might be handled in 
some way that would not add to bank 
reserves when the Treasury pays for gold 
coming from other countries. This ha 
been suggested by Treasury Secretar 
John W. Snyder. 

Mortgage terms might be tightened, 
There is growing support for proposals to 
end the 90 per cent Government guaran. 
tee for veterans’ housing loans. This power 
ends next March. Housing loans ar 
viewed in some quarters as among the 
strongest inflationary forces. 

Consumer credit probably, but not 
surely, will be brought back under con. 
trol. Banks certainly will be requested t 
tighten up on business loans. 

Government loans and gifts to foreign 
countries may be whittled down, and 
Government lending through the Recon 
struction Finance Corp. may be discon 
tinued. 

In addition to this outlook, Federd 
Reserve wants to force banks to keep some 
of their cash and Government securities 
a special reserve, which they cannot us 
as a basis for loans. That would reduce 
banks’ ability to make loans. 

What history shows is that once the 
tightening process starts in credit, the 
inflation bubble usually is pricked before 
long. 

Federal Reserve authorities, in 1919-20, 
raised rates on loans to banks and stopped 
supporting Government bonds. Liberty 
bonds fell below 90 and that postwar boom 
was cracked. A milder adjustment oc 
curred after interest rates were tightened 
again in 1924, and a severe depressidl 
came after money controls were tightened 
in 1928-29 to stop stock-market speculs- 
tion. In 1937, what looked like a devel 
oping boom stopped in its tracks afte 
the same methods were tried. 

Now the Federal Reserve wants to ty 
to tinker with credit again. The idea § 
to produce a mild adjustment, like that 
of 1924, but the possibility remains thal 
a more severe setback could be touched of 





Federal Reserve officials are willing 
take this chance, but neither Republican 
in Congress nor Democrats in the Admll- 
istration are yet willing to risk a deliberalé 
ending of the boom before election. 
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Mortgage money may not be 
so free and easy next year. 

Loan funds for 90 per cent of 
construction costs, at 4.5 per cent 
interest over 25 years, are ex- 
hausted by big demand. 


Guarantee by U.S. lowered 
lender caution, kited loans. 


More money will be author- 
ized on same basis by Congress, 
but probably in limited amount, 
wnning only to next March. 

Cheap money helped to revive 
a slowed building boom. 


A case history in the working of in- 
fation is about to be provided by the 
building industry. It is in the building 
industry that costs and prices have 
risen further and faster than in al- 
most any other industry. 

At this time, a test is about to be 
had of Government inflation policy. 

The test concerns what happens to 
Title 6 of the National Housing Act. This 
title provides a basis for borrowing to build 
on very easy terms. The Government in- 
sures loans up to 90 per cent of the “neces- 
sary current cost” of a dwelling—which 
can be a huge housing project or a single- 
family house. Interest is 4.5 per cent or 
less; time for repayment is from 25 up to 
as much as 33 years. 

In 1941, loans on this basis were 
authorized to encourage building of war 
housing. At that time the authorization 
was for $100,000,000 in mortgages. 

By 1946, authorization of mortgage 
guarantees on the basis of 90 per cent of 
costs—which had risen steadily—had a 
ceiling of $3,800,000,000. 

As of Nov. 12, 1947, $4,200,000,000 
had been committed to insure Title 6 
loans, and authority granted last June to 
underwrite these loans was used up. In a 
fnal six working days, applications for 
guarantees totaled $160,000,000. A 200d of 
building, on loans guaranteed by Govern- 
ment, was indicated. Now, another $1,000,- 
000,000 in authority is asked. 

The issue now to be decided by Con- 
gtess is whether loans should continue to 















guaranteed on this basis. A Senate 
committee has reported out legislation 
authorizing insurance of $750,000,000 more 
of Title 6 mortgages. 
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DILEMMA OVER EASY MORTGAGES 


Inflation Issue in Plea for More Federal Aid 


The White House wants the guarantee 
authority increased. Marriner Eccles, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman, has indi- 
cated to Congress that easy mortgage 
money feeds inflation. (See page 11.) 
Senator Robert Taft, Republican Senate 
leader, has indicated that he believes the 
lending terms should be tightened. On the 
House side, the committee handling the 
matter probably will recommend increas- 
ing the guarantee authority by $750,000,- 
000 or less. 

More loan guarantees would under- 
write a building boom through much of 
1948. 

An end to guarantees on terms as easy 
as those of today, however, might check 
the building boom. 

Real decision is likely to be put off. 
Authority for guarantees is to be increased 
with probably little or no change in the 
program. When the plan comes up for re- 
newal in March, however, Congress will 
consider these proposals: 

Guarantees may be limited to mort- 
gages covering only 80 per cent of cost. 
Builders would have to put up 20 per cent 
in cash, instead of 10 per.cent as now. Idea 
would be to discourage high-cost building 





Another Billion Guarantee for Housing Loans ? 


(RISE IN FEDERAL FUNDS FOR MORTGAGE INSURANCE) 


by shifting part of the risk from. Govern- 
ment to builders. 

Shorter terms for repayment of loans 
also may be ordered, with a top of perhaps 
25 years, instead of the present 33. 

Long-term soundness again may be 
made the basis of loan guarantees. Instead 
of insuring loans up to 80 or 90 per cent 
of current high cost, Government might 
limit guarantees to 80 per cent of “reason- 
able” long-term costs. Houses and apart- 
ment projects built to sell at values that 
might drop rapidly in years ahead would 
not be eligible, and, thus, might not be 
built. 

Lower limits on cost per room, or per 
dwelling, for housing built under guaran- 
tee also will be considered. Result might 
be homes built to sell at prices lower than 
today’s. 

Those are the points that Congress will 
consider in order to slow down that part 
of inflation growing out of easy credit for 
building. How Congress and the President 
act on these questions is to provide the 
first real test on the easy-money issue. 
Decisions will set a precedent for any 
action later on proposals to tighten install- 
ment credit and restrain bank credit. 
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What Industry Leaders See Ahead 


Controls, Not Labor, as Big Concern in ‘4 


Industry's platform: Cut U. S. 
spending, cut foreign aid, cut 
taxes, let interest rates rise, hold 
the line on wages. 

Rationing, price control, credit 
control are opposed. 

Labor problems no_ longer 
dominate thinking. Effort of Gov- 
ernment to control business 
policy is a dominant concern. 

Optimism is shown over out- 
look for business next year. The 
question mark concerns what 
happens if credit tightens much. 


New York 

The men who run this country’s in- 
dustries, turning out things for which 
people clamor, are moderately opti- 
mistic about the future. At the same 
time, they want no part of a return by 
Government to control over prices, 
materials, wages. 

Every year, manufacturers gather here 
for the Congress of American Industry, 
held by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. There is a chance at this gather- 
ing to get a feel of the business attitude, 
to determine what businessmen see ahead. 
A year ago, those who run American in- 
dustry were happy to be rid of wartime 
controls. They found business good, but 
were concerned about whether or not a 
slump would develop some time in 1947. 
Labor problems, though still a major 
concern, were no longer dominant. 

At the meeting of manufacturers just 
concluded, a member of the Board of 
Editors of The United States News found 
that a whole new set of concerns occupied 
the attention of those who are operating 
businesses. 

Labor problems now are less acutely 
troublesome and take up less of the at- 
tention of employers. Instead, there is con- 
cern over the chance that the Government 
might move back into a position of con- 
trol over major business policy. There is 
a good deal of attention to credit needs 
and the possibility that money might be- 
come tighter. Material shortages are a 
growing problem. Sentiment is quite opti- 
mistic over the business outlook for the 
next six to nine months, but there is hesi- 
tation in looking beyond that. 

On most points, the leaders of industry 
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are united. On the question of wage in- 
creases, however, there is some disagree- 
ment. Among many leaders, there is a feel- 
ing that another round of raises is inevita- 
ble. Other leaders believe union demands 
will be strongly resisted in some industries. 
Both groups agree that another wage boost 
will be inflationary, that it cannot be ab- 
sorbed without price increases. 

Financing problems are causing con- 
siderable concern. 


“My firm, enjoying very good busing 
is borrowing for the first time in fiyJ 
years. Business generally is using m 
credit. Tinkering with that credit is dyy 
mite.” 

A manufacturer who also is a ba} 
director is equally opposed to bank-credj 
restraints. He maintains that bank logy 
are no factor in causing inflation. 

Higher interest rates, however, are gey 
erally favored if demand for money is sud 


MEN WHO RUN INDUSTRY ... OPTIMISM CONFINED TO THE NEAR FUTURE 
. ..in one year—a whole new set of concerns arose to occupy their attention 


Investment capital shows signs of be- 
coming more scarce. A New York banker 
predicts that capital needs will be harder 
to finance in 1948. A manufacturer of elec- 
trical goods ranks this situation as first 
among the dangers ahead for business. “If 
the boom cracks up,” he says, “it will be 
because of the shortage of venture capital, 
not because of a buyers’ strike or falling off 
of purchasing power.” 

For relief from this situation, the manu- 
facturers are looking toward Congress to 
reduce taxes, and thus release more money 
for investment purposes. 

Tighter money, through regulation of 
bank credit, is strongly opposed. This op- 
position is directly related to the shortage 
of investment capital. A maker of work 
clothing has this to say about proposals 
before Congress to restrict bank lending: 


as to cause a rise in the price of money. 
The men who run industry _ believe th 
Government should stop exerting pressilt 
to keep rates down, so investors will have 
inducement to put their money in long 
term. securities. 

Consumer-credit controls are just # 
unp ular as tighter bank credit. The it 
dustrial leaders are afraid that regulation 
once restored, would be retained too lon 
Some believe that the Government's Reg 
ulation W, controlling time paymenl 
might have been retained another yeil 
without hardship, but, with it remove! 
they do not want it restored. Liberal ered 
terms, it is believed, will be important! 
maintaining sales six months or a Yet! 
from now. 

Controls of the kind under study ! 
Congress are rejected by industry Jeader 
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ON THE SUBJECT OF GOVERNMENT: 
.. . businessmen want no part of controls 


ss “unnecessary” and “totalitarian.” This 
applies to proposals for price ceilings, ra- 
tioning and allocation of materials. On the 
subject of steel allocation by Government, 
manufacturers are vehement. A_ parts 
maker, for example, says allocation must 
be voluntary, that compulsion would “just 
mess things up.” 

Foreign aid is favored, but on a re- 
duced scale from that asked by President 


Truman. A first-year outlay of less than 
$3,000,000,000 generally is suggested. This 
is about half the sum asked by the Admin- 
istration. The leaders of industry want part 
of the cost of rebuilding Europe paid for 
through private and World Bank loans, 
and from foreign resources. Even this 
limited aid, in the view of the men of in- 
dustry, should be conditioned on establish- 
ment of sound currencies by the nations 


ON THE SUBJECT OF STEEL ALLOCATION: 
+». manufacturers are vehement, see compulsion messing things up 
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being aided, and upon eventual elimination 
by those nations of government controls 
over prices, production and distribution of 
goods. 

A “get tough” policy on shipment of 
critical materials abroad is demanded. This 
attitude applies especially to steel. It is 
feared that production in this country will 
be crippled unless steel exports are care- 
fully restricted. 

Government spending will be sharp- 
ly cut if the manufacturers have their way. 
A federal budget for 1948-49 of around 
$31,000,000,000 is suggested, instead of 
the budget of about $39,000,000,000 that 
the President is expected to propose. Cuts 
favored by the industry leaders would be 
confined largely to civilian agencies. There 
is no desire to trim military outlays much. 

Tax reduction is high on the list of in- 
dustry demands. A cut from 19 per cent 
to 12 per cent in the starting rate of in- 
dividual income tax payers is proposed. 
Also, a top limit of 50 per cent is favored, 
to be applied to incomes in excess of 
$100,000. 

Wage raises, while accepted by many 
big employers as inevitable, will not be 
handed out without resistance. Attitude 
of most manufacturers is to keep the in- 
creases as low as possible, with a view to 
correcting inequities. Leaders take the 
position that labor should not demand 
general increases at this time, but pri- 
vately many manufacturers concede that 
there will be a third postwar round of 
increases. They believe that the average 
can be held to 10 to 15 cents an hour. 

Labor problems, otherwise, are not 
viewed as troublesome. There is no senti- 
ment for tinkering with the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This law generally is working out to 
industry’s satisfaction. 

Price talk leans toward the view that 
the end of inflation is not in sight, but 
there are some manutacturers who believe 
a period of price stability may be in sight. 
One important Middle Western manufac- 
turer, for example, thinks an effort is being 
made to hold prices about where they are. 
The big “if” in the price situation, of 
course, centers around next year’s pattern 
of wage increases. 

Politically, the manufacturers are pin- 
ning their hopes on the Republican Con- 
gress. They believe that most Republicans 
in Congress agree with them in their oppo- 
sition to controls and in their stand on 
taxes and Government spending. Mr. Tru- 
man’s stock among these leaders is low, 
largely because of his veto on the Taft- 
Hartley bill, his opposition to tax cuts 
and his request for authority to revive 
controls if he thinks they are needed. 

Looking ahead, these business leaders 
confine their optimism to the near future. 
Six months to a year of continued good 
business is foreseen. What happens beyond 
that period, however, few will venture to 
predict. 
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Drain on Food 
Of Americans 
By Aid Abroad 


Why the U.S. is to be pinched for some 
kinds of food is shown in the chart. The 
food pinch will be most acute in early 
months of 1948. 

Grain is the principal base for the food 
supply. Total grain exports from countries 
such as U.S., which produces more than 
enough for home use, maintain the prewar 
average of about 28,500,000 tons a year. 

Before the war, U.S., on an average, 
supplied 1,316,000 tons of this total. That 
was less than 5 per cent of world exports 
of grain. Nations of Western Europe 
looked elsewhere than to U.S. for their 
supplies. Farmers of this country went 
begging to sell their surplus abroad. 

In the past year, the year ended July 
1, the U.S. supplied the outside world 
with nearly 15,000,000 tons of grain, or 
52.4 per cent of the grain imports of na- 
tions that need to import. U.S. farmers, 
in other words, have been providing more 
than 10 times as much grain as before the 
war. Most of this grain is given free. 

U.S. is forced to squeeze itself to help 
others with free grain. By giving on this 
scale, U.S. taxpayers pay directly for the 
grain to be exported. Then they pay again 
through the higher prices they pay for 
foodstuffs because of the scarcities grow- 
ing from large exports. 

While U.S. is exporting 10 times as 
much as before the war, most other export 
nations are exporting less. 

Argentina supplied an average of 11,- 
637,000 tons of grain, or 41 per cent of 
importing nations’ purchases, before the 
war. In the year past, Argentina supplied 
4,220,000 tons, or 14.8 per cent of the 
total. She supplies only a third as much 
as before and gets up to $5.60 a bushel. 

Canada supplied 18.2 per cent of world 
grain imports before the war, 23.8 per cent 
in the past year. 

Australia supplied nearly 10 per cent 
of world imports before the war and only 
4.8 per cent recently. 

Other nations supplied 7,504,000 tons 
of grain before the war, or 26.5 per cent of 
the total. Since the war these nations sup- 
plied 1,200,000 tons, or around 4 per cent. 

U.S., straining itself to supply the needs 
of Europe for grain, probably cannot keep 
up its export page another year. Bad 
weather may cut the 1948 wheat crop. Ex- 
ports, to be 520,000,000 bushels this year, 
might have to be cut to 300,000,000 bushels 
next. If that happens, Western Europe will 
need either to grow more itself or to look 
to prewar suppliers for more grain. 

The time when U.S. carries almost all 
the load may be passing. 
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Grain Exporters: How the Burden 
Of Feeding World Shifted to U.S. 
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PIPE USERS 


FIND IT 


PAYS 


© Old, old habits are breaking down. There’s a new way 
to look into metal pipe . . . “Figure it in aluminum”. 

Here’s what has happened . . . three things: 

Aluminum is far stronger today than it used to be. New 
aluminum alloys Alcoa has developed are on a par with steel 
in structural strength. 

Aluminum is far cheaper than it was before the war, the 
only common metal that is. When they compare prices 
today on a per foot basis, pipe users find extruded aluminum 

















pipe is economical. 

Aluminum is now plentiful. Pipe users can get prompt 
shipment of Aleoa Extruded Aluminum Pipe in all standard 
and extra heavy sizes. 

Strong, economical, available. Yes, but that’s not all. In 
uses like those shown here, Aleoa Aluminum Pipe needs no 
coating to protect it. Not even paint, usually. Nothing to 
chip or wear off. No rust problem. No maintenance expense. 

And aluminum’s lightness means easier handling of mov- 
able equipment; faster construction on fixed installations. 

Interested? You can quickly find out whether Alcoa 
Extruded Aluminum Pipe will meet your needs... for how 
much and how soon. To “Figure it in aluminum” call the 
nearest Alcoa sales office or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





Strong, light, corrosion-resistant aluminum pipe, per- 
, . cy 
fected by Alcoa Research, is another example of Alcoa’s 
leadership in aluminum, another reason why Alcoa is 
the best source of the best aluminum for every purpose. 
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“AFTER A DAY IN THE SNOW” by John Gannam. Number 11 in the series ‘Home Life in America,”’ by noted American illustrators. House 
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American beer and ale. 

For beer is the kind of beverage Americans like. It belongs — 
to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible moderation. 
And our right to enjoy it, this too belongs—to our American 


heritage of personal freedom. 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 
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© Tax-free pensions go to hun- 
dreds of generals, admirals. 

| Military services are in line for 
bigger investigations. Interest of 
generals in party politics is kick- 
ing back a bit. 

Disability pay goes to 93 per 
of all retired World War Il 
ers. 
" Enlisted men get $138 month- 
ly for total disability. Top officers 
tan get $550 tax-free pension, 
e val to $8,500 a year for ordi- 
fory taxpayer. 











| The military, with its generals and 
Mnirals, is coming into the line of fire 
of investigators after a longer period 
@ immunity. Investigations now get- 
ng under way are regarded as just 
the start. 

| Pay dirt, struck with the investigation 
‘of Maj. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers, is to lead 
toa broad investigation of the way the 
amed services spent billions of dollars 
during wartime. Stories of wholesale retire- 
ment of high officers for disability, on big 
pensions, are leading now to an investiga- 
tion that will interest taxpayers. The White 
House jumped into this inquiry before 









gations are in the making. 

It’s all the result of a new attitude 
toward generals and admirals. This atti- 
tude grows in part from the interest shown 
by some high Army officers in party poli- 
ties. Politicians, traditionally, had not re- 
garded military services as the breeding 
ground for rivals. 

The story that will be spread out now, 
as the current step in investigation of the 
military, is one of pensions for officers. 

Over all, the list of retired World War 
Army and Navy officers has grown to a 
total of 36,798. Of these, 34,267 are retired 
for disability. That means 93 per cent are 
drawing tax-free disability checks each 
month, equal to three fourths of base mili- 
lary pay. Cost to taxpayers each year 
exceeds $128,501,000. 

What concerns the investigators is that 
oily 23 per cent of officers drawing dis- 
ability retirement pay have injuries caused 
by combat, and most of these are in the 
lower grades—not the generals, colonels 
and admirals. Moreover, less than a third 
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Congress could touch it off. Other investi-. 


FACTS OF MILITARY PENSIONS 


How Higher Ranks Benefit by Disability Claims 





Officers Retired, ‘40-47 


(Regulars and nonregulars) 
Per Cent 


Rank For Without. For Dis- 
Disability Disability ability 
ARMY AND 
Air Force* 
Generals 387 98 80% 
Colonels = 2,254 775 74% 
Lieut. Cols. 2,543 422 86% 
Majors 3,993 30 99% 
Navyt 
Admirals 107 90 54% 
Commodores 29 29 50% 
Captains 660 475 58% 
Commanders 574 196 75% 


*Since June 30, 1940. {Since Dec. 31, 1939. 











of all such pensioned officers are 50 per 
cent or more disabled; the rest, presum- 
ably, can take and are taking all sorts of 
civilian jobs. 

Disability pay, equal to regular re- 
tirement pay but not subject to income 
taxes, has been awarded officers for serv- 
ice-connected disorders ranging from dia- 
betes to loss of an arm. In practice, most 
of such disabilities have been civilian-type 
ulcers or nervous disorders, not wounds 
caused by combat. 

Generals and admirals, 494 of them, 
draw $550 a month in most cases. This is 
equal to a taxable salary of $8,500 a year. 
Yet few have been very close to combat. 
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Of all World War II retired generals, 387, 
or 80 per cent, draw a tax-exempt salary 
on this basis of service-connected dis- 
ability. A smaller portion of retired ad- 
mirals—54 per cent, or 107 in all—are 
receiving disability pay. The difference is 
explained, in part, by the physical rigors 
of Army field service as compared to life 
in naval shore headquarters or aboard 
battleships. 

Colonels and Navy captains receive 
from $275 to $412.50 in disability pay, 
depending on their length of service. The 
higher pay, going to 30-year career men, 
equals about $6,000 in taxable income. The 
2,254 colonels drawing disability checks 
represent a smaller percentage of physical 
requirements than do “disabled” generals, 
even though a much larger portion of 
colonels were wounded in combat. Navy 
captains, too, show a smaller percentage of 
disability than do admirals, though propor- 
tionately more were wounded. Of all Navy 
captain retirements, 660 were for disability, 
475 were for age or length of service. 

Officers of lower ranks have higher 
percentages of retirements for disability. 
Their duties are more hazardous, and re- 
tirement for age or length of service is 
less likely with these younger men. 

Enlisted men, in contrast, are not nor- 
mally retired for disability of any kind, 
but receive pensions that vary with the 
extent of actual injuries. Pensions for total 
disability, in most cases, amount to $138 
a month regardless of rank. Partial dis- 
ability pays less; a 10 per cent handicap, 
for example, rates only $13.80 a month. 
Loss of an arm or a foot adds $38 to the 
monthly $138. Loss of both legs rates a 
total of $200 monthly. 

That is the situation being stirred up 
now by investigators of the military. The 
investigators are making known the rumors 
that the Army and Navy at war’s end were 
inclined to give ranking officers the benefit 
of any doubt in applying for tax-exempt 
retirement through some sort of physical 
disability. 

Outcome of this phase of military 
probing is likely to be a cut in income for 
thousands of high-ranking Army and Navy 
officers retired on disability pay yet still 
fit enough to hold down civilian jobs. The 
tax-exempt portion of their retirement pay 
may be cut to the percentage of actual dis- 
ability. Or retirement status might be with- 
drawn completely from some ex-officers, 
though this is unlikely. 

This probe, however, is just the begin- 
ning. Investigations of the military are to 
grow, now that the ice has been broken. 
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BATTLES INSIDE G.O.P. ON POLICY 


Democrats’ Weakness Due to Own Division 


Policy making in Congress will 
be done by conservatives. 

It's still a coalition of Republi- 
cans and Democrats that writes 
tax policy, Government-control 
policy, spending policy. 

Battle inside G.O.P. may be a 
sham battle. “‘Liberal’’ wing of 
Republicans has few votes. Con- 
servative Democrats have more. 

Mr. Truman can‘t control Con- 
gress on control issues. 

Angling now going on is for 
political advantage in 1948. 


Internal disputes are tearing at the 
solidarity of the Republican Party. 
Demands are rising for changes in its 
leadership and policies, both in Con- 
gress and in the National Committee. 
But President Truman is not likely to 
profit from the battles inside the 
G.O.P. His own party is split too 
widely. 

Although small in numbers, the group 
of Republican dissenters in the Senate is 
large enough to enable the Democrats to 
put through whatever program of eco- 
nomic controls Mr. Truman might want if 





—Harris & Ewing 


the Democrats, themselves; were united. 
To a lesser degree, and on selected issues, 
the same is true in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But the Democrats are not able 
to take advantage of this situation. 

The Democratic division over funda- 
mental policies is deeper than that inside 
the Republican Party. The splintering 
away from the Republican leadership rep- 
resents only a small fringe in either House 
of Congress. But the cleavage in the Demo- 
cratic Party is straight down the middle. 

Senate Democrats divided evenly in 
their voting twice in the last session, half 
voting to support Mr. Truman’s position 
and half turning against the Democratic 
President. Both issues concerned labor. 
And on such an acute question as whether 
to override their President’s veto of the 
Taft-Hartley measure, only two more 
Senate Democrats voted for Mr. Truman’s 
position than voted against him. 

In the House, there were 16 roll calls in 
the last session of Congress on which more 
Democrats voted with the Republican 
majority than voted against it. Four of 
these cases were labor matters. On one 
of these, more Democrats voted to over- 
ride Mr. Truman’s veto of the Taft-Hart- 
ley measure than voted to support the 
stand the Democratic President had taken 
against it. 

These votes demonstrate the width of 
the chasm separating the two wings of 


the Democratic Party. The votes are espe- ° 


cially pertinent now during the renewal 
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PARTY CHAIRMEN: G.O.P.‘S REECE & DEMOCRATS’ McGRATH 
G.O.P.’s internal disputes add little to Democrats‘ legislative hopes 
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of the Administration’s drive for econom} 
controls. Save for a few changes brougij 
about by deaths and special elections, th 
membership of Congress now is the sam 
as it was when these votes were take, 
And very few members of Congress hay 
changed their basic views. 

The Republican rebels fall into ty 
separate groups. One is fighting for a full. 
scale reorganization of the party, in Cop. 
gress and out. The other wants a mor 
positive program in Congress, and , 
greater voice in saying what party policie 
are to be. 

In the first group fall such men as Sen. 
ators George D. Aiken, of Vermont, 
Wayne Morse, of Oregon, and Charles WV 
Tobey, of New Hampshire. On many 
issues, they are joined by Senators Joh 
S. Cooper, of Kentucky, a newcomer, and 
William Langer, of North Dakota, an w 
predictable independent in his voting. 

Senator Aiken is calling for a reorganin- 
tion of the Republican Party, from to 
to bottom, including the resignation o 
B. Carroll Reece as Chairman of the Re. 
publican National Committee. Mr. Aiken 
says the party chiefs are supplying mw 
constructive leadership and that the party 
is losing ground steadily, particularh 
among farmers and housewives. But ever 
Senator Aiken has no hope that any suc 
changes will be made. 

The second Republican group is con: 
posed chiefly of newcomers to Congres 
They are more moderate in their demani: 
than is Senator Aiken. They would g 
along with a measure of controls over th 
economy. But, above all, they want the 
party leadership in Congress to let the 
rank and file of the party have their sy 
before party policies are announced. 

A dozen names fit into this group. But 
the names on the list vary according ti 
the issue involved. At various times, the 
list of those voting against the Senate 
Republican leadership has included: 

Senators Leverett Saltonstall and 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massa- 

chusetts; Raymond E. Baldwin, of 

Connecticut; Irving M. Ives, of New 

York; H. Alexander Smith, of New 

Jersey; George A. Wilson, of Iowa: 

Arthur V. Watkins, of Utah; Ralph 

E. Flanders, of Vermont; Edward 

J. Thye, of Minnesota; Milton R 

Young, of North Dakota: Zales N 





Ecton, of Montana; Guy Cordon, 

of Oregon, and William F. Knowland, 

of California. 

Freshmen Senators. Since most of the 
are serving their first term, they speak @ 
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themselves as “freshmen” and have an 
organization of their own. Its chief 
function is social, but they also discuss 
policies at their meetings. Among the 
an leaders of the group are Senators Baldwin, 
VISIONS Flanders and Smith. 

It was Senator Baldwin who first pro- 
E tested that such party leaders as Senators 
“CONOM Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, head of the policy 
s brought committee, and Kenneth S. Wherry, of 
tions, th Nebraska, the majority whip in the Sen- 
the sam ate, were giving too little consideration to 
ve taken the newcomers whose election had given 
Tess havell ihe party control of the Senate. 

Since then, the group has won promises 

Into two that it will be heard on matters of major — 

for a: full policy. : 

> in Con When new control measures are brought SENATORS TAFT & WHERRY 

S & Mor into Congress, each issue will find its own 
and a rebels just as in the last session. The 

y policies voting pattern was set then. 

The splits run through both parties. 
z The Democratic leaders will have just as 
Vermont much trouble as do the Republicans. Sen- 
harles MN ator Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky, the 
yn. mat Minority Leader, and his new aide, Sena- 
tors John tor J. Howard McGrath, of Rhode Island, 
mer, alc the Democratic National Committee’s 
4, a0 Ul § Chairman, have just as tough a problem 
oting. Bas does Mr. Taft. 

‘organiz§ The Democrats must try to hold in line 
from tof men of such varying philosophies as Sena- 
nation of tors Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, and Ken- q “ 
f the Re§ ith McKellar, of Tennessee, on the one . —Harris & Ewing Harris & Ewing - 
Ir. Aiker de, and Harley M. Kilgore, of West Vir- SENATOR BALDWIN SENATOR FLANDERS | 
olying Wf sinia, and Scott Lucas, of Illinois, on the 1 
the party i other. 

ticular) the divisions of the two parties on 
But evéll® taxes, economic controls and foreign rela- 
any SUuC|® tions run about like this: 

; On the tax cut, favored by the Repub- 
2 18 Coll'® licans, the Republican leadership loses only 
Congres ff from 2 to 7 votes in the Senate and from 
demant § | to 12 in the House. Mr. Truman, trying 
would gf tp hold the tax line, loses up to 12 votes 
over the in the Senate and 60-odd in the House. In 
want the fl view of the changes promised in the new 
) let the tax measure, it is a question whether an- 
their si) f other veto by Mr. Truman can be sustained 
ved. in the face of the Democratic division. 
‘oup: Buf Foreign-relations measures find the Re- 
ording tf publicans deeply divided, and the Demo- 
imes, the I crats fairly well united back of the Presi- 
je Senalé § dent. This is likely to enable Mr. Truman 
led: to put through his foreign-aid program. 
ill and On economic controls, which most Re- 
Massa- § publicans oppose, the party leadership 
vin, of stands to lose from 2 t» 15 Republican 
of New § votes in the Senate and about 17 in the 
f New ff House. Democrats are divided almost even- 
Towa: ly in the Senate over the kind of con- 

Ralph § tls that Mr. Truman wants, and the 
Sdward ff Republicans usually can count on getting 
ton R. § &least 95 Democratic votes against con- 
iles N. § tls in the House. 

‘ordon, Here again, the Republicans stand to 
ywland, ff "it because they are united, almost solidly, 
and the Democrats are divided. Mr. Tru- —Harrls & Ewing 


man is not in a position to take advantage SENATOR MCKELLAR SENATOR LUCAS 
of the small crack in Republican ranks. ... each issue in Congress will find its own rebels 
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U.S. STAKE IN FRANCE AND ITALY 4 


Showdown is starting with 
Communists in France, in Italy. 

-U.S. will feel effect in Army 
size, military cost, taxes. Com- 
munist success, if it comes, will 
upset U. S. plans, ideas. 

Odds are against a clear-cut 
win by Communists. 

Communist strategy: Create 
chaos, prevent recovery, keep 
production down, trade on dis- 
content, uncertainty, trouble. 

Peace is a long way off. 


A showdown is developing in West- 
ern Europe, as Communists start their 
bid for power. On the outcome de- 
pends the whole direction of United 
States policy, domestic and foreign. 

To be affected directly by what 
happens in Europe, as U.S. officials 
see it, are these things: 

Military-budget size, already $10,500,- 
000,000, is sure to skyrocket if the Com- 
munists should make important gains in 
either France or Italy. Tax-cut prospect 





Communist Aims as Threat to Marshall Plo tic: 


is affected directly by the military budget. 

Marshall Plan future will be tied closely 
to Communist gains or losses. If Commu- 
nists gain a measure of power in Western 
Europe, U.S. ardor for extending billions 
in aid will cool. If Communists are de- 
feated, aid prospect is brightened, with 
U.S. Congress more likely to put up bil- 
lions. Also involved is the amount of pro- 
duction, or lack of it, in France and Italy. 
If production losses are great, the Marshall 
Plan may have to be revised. 

Future of Germany will be closely re- 
lated to the situation in France and Italy. 
A Communist. victory in France would 
make of Western Germany a non-Commu- 
nist island, its redevelopment on lines U.S. 
favors improbable. The Communist offen- 
sive in France was touched off just as the 
meeting of foreign ministers in London was 
about to start. It trips up any idea of early 
peace treaties. 

Aid to China will depend on what hap- 
pens to Europe. Communist gains in Eu- 
rope would make improbable large-scale 
military or other aid to China. However, a 
Communist defeat in Europe, if it occurs, 
will permit a shift of attention to help for 
the Chinese, who face Communist prob- 
lems of their own. 

Against that background, questions are 
raised concerning the long-range prospect 
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VIOLENCE IN FRANCE: GENDARMES VS. COMMUNISTS 


. .. the Communists’ only chance to gain power in France would be through paralyzing the country 
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in Western Europe. An informed consengy C 
is this: . ( 
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The trend in France is toward th tl 
right rather than the left. The Army ayj * 
police now have been tested and _provy 
loyal to the Government. The Communis; 
achieved only partial success in their cal 
for a general strike. The French Assembly 
with non-Communist members forming ; 
solid bloc, has adopted drastic antistrike 
measures. General Charles de Gaulle is. 
ing more and more recognized as a stron =~ 
leader who can be called in if the preseyi Tat 
middle-of-the-road regime of Premier Ro}. 


and § 
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make 
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could 
Cong! 


ert Schuman falls. = 
The trend in Italy is somewhat mor§ 


obscure than in France, and a decisiy the J 
test of Communist strength is still tp iat 
come. Army generals did not carry out To 
orders to clear Communists from publi + to 
buildings in Milan, but negotiated with 


: ne may ¢ 
them instead. Communists in Italy arf punis 
better armed and more tightly organizelf nunis 


than the Communists in France. Som jf 
observers believe they have a 50-50 chane sponsi 
to win control of at least a portion of th when 
country. most | 

Opinion of high U.S. officials is tha holdin 
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to be Russia’s best interests. Russia may 
he ready to let the Communist parties in 


hthe two countries even be destroyed, if 


necessary, In order to gain some long- 
range objective, such as the defeat of the 
Marshall Plan and the weakening of all 
Western Europe. 

Strategy in France directed by the 


Communist leader, Maurice Thorez, under 


Moscow steering, is thought to be aimed 
at these immediate objectives: 

To cut production by strikes, sabotage 
and general confusion. A big drop in pro- 
duction, the 
make anv aid the U.S. 
to bring French economic recovery. Or it 


Communists figure, could 


sends insufficient 
could cause U.S. to stop sending aid, if 
Congress becomes convinced that the re- 
covery of France is hopeless. In coal alone, 
one week’s output already has been lost. 
That is equal to three months’ imports 
fom this country. The Communists be- 
lieve that they can keep Fiance in tur- 
moil for months or years, and thus doom 
the Marshall Plan to failure, no matter 
what Congress does. 

To weaken the Government or 
it to adopt extreme control measures that 
may cause a reaction in favor of the Com- 
munists. Some observers believe the Com- 


force 


munists want General de Gaulle to take 
office now, so that he will have the re- 
gonsibility during the winter months, 
when suffering from cold and hunger is 
most widespread. But General de Gaulle is 
holding off at this time and, instead, is 
supporting Premier Schuman. 

The Communists in France apparently 
are not strong enough now to seize power 
by force. France has a well-trained and 





well-equipped Army, which can prevent 
any coup d’etat. The Communists’ only 
chance to gain power would be through 
paralyzing the country. Thus far, their 
control of labor unions has not been com- 
that. But, as 


wages in France, 


lone as 
the 
wage in- 


plete enough for 
prices outstrip 
workers keep demanding new 
and the Communists are able to 
keep on provoking strikes. 

Strategy in Italy followed by Com- 


munists under their leader, Palmiro Togli- 


creases, 


atti, is similar to, but not identical with, 
the strategy in France. Their immediate 
objectives appear to be these: 

To create turmoil and thus 
Marshall Plan. Strikes in Italy, however, 
have not as vet been as widespread as in 
France. Prices in Italy are falling, and 
workers, therefore, do not have the same 
need of wage increases to maintain their 
living standards. 

To test Communist strength in Italy. 
The temporary seizure of public buildings 
in Milan, Italy’s largest industrial center, 
that the 
smooth-working organization, 


had a 
that 
they had many friends among the police. 


showed Communists 


and 


The Milan episode may have been a dress 
rehearsal for action on a_ bigger scale 
which may come later. 

To exert pressure to get back into the 
Government. In any case, the Communists 
and their socialist allies hope to upset the 
regime of Premier de Gasperi. 

To try to gain power in the entire 
country. The Communists and_ socialists 
may wait for the national election sched- 
uled for next March. Or, if they think time 
is running against them, they may try to 
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hurt the 





EXODUS IN ITALY: U.S. TROOPS LEAVING 





seize power by direct action within the 
next few weeks. 

The greatest danger, in the view of 
U.S. officials, is that the Communists may 
try to set up a separate regime in Northern 
Italy. Under the Italian peace treaty, U.S. 
forces in Italy are due to leave by mid- 
night, December 14. Italian armed forces, 
likewise under this treaty, are limited to 
185,000 in the Army, 25,000 in the Navy, 
25,000 in the Air Force and 65,000 in the 
military-type police. If the Communists 
seize power in the North, these forces may 


he too weak to dislodge them. Besides. 
Northern Italy adjoins Yugoslavia. Any 
Italian rebels might get a flow of arms 


and other help from across the Yugo 
slavian border. 


In that event, Italy might ask the 
United States or other members of the 


United Nations to intervene. Russia then 
might come in on the side of the Com- 
munists, and World War ILL would be on 
this 
time to be only a remote possibility, but 


Such a development is believed at 


ini the explosive situation buildmg up in 
Europe, anything can happen. 

Real explanation of all the disorders 
occurring now is that they are part of the 
“cold war” between the U.S. and Russia 
This country is trying to put through the 
Marshall Plan for Western Europe. Russia 
is using every means at her command to 
defeat it. Odds 
victory for Russia’s friends, the Commu- 
nists. But the result of the struggle still 
is in doubt. Informed opinion is that, by 
next summer, the battle for Western Eu- 


are agamst a clear-cut 


rope will definitely have been won or lost 
by the United States. 





... but in the explosive situation building up in Europe, anything can happen 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edity 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and 





* THE NEED FOR STABILIZATION ‘ 


con 


By DAVID LAWRENCE pec 


Two attitudes usually emerge in time of economic 
crisis: 

1. It is better to let nature take its course. 

2. It is better for government to intervene and arrest 
a trend lest when the debacle comes something more 
drastic in the way of control will ensue. 

The let-nature-take-its-course school of thought 
holds to the theory that recessions or depressions are 
“natural” readjustments and that while it is too bad if 
anyone gets hurt in the crash, nevertheless the world 
can progress only by the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. Those best fortified to stand such an ordeal do 
not mind it, while those who are least prepared for the 
crash are terrified by the prospect. 

Unfortunately, today as always, economic forces are 
not isolated influences unrelated to political forces. 
What often is not anticipated by the let-nature-take- 
its-course school is that once nature takes its course 
and a substantial number of persons is injured by the 
deluge, political force comes into play. 

The instrument of political force is government. 
The power under the Constitution “to regulate com- 
merce” in America was interpreted in 1937 by the 
Supreme Court to mean the power to control the eco- 
nomic behavior of the nation. It is a power over the 
economic life or death of private business. 

The question of what control or controls shall be 
applied in an economic emergency will be answered 
always by political force—a majority of the people 
and a majority of their chosen representatives acting 
in unison for what they believe to be the public interest. 

Political force and economic theory: So it is not 
helpful to rely solely on economic theory and argue 
that if nature is permitted to take its course, all will be 
well after a painful period of recession or readjustment 
and that this will be “healthy.” 

As long as political forces must pass judgment on 
economic trends and determine the amount of inter- 
vention government shall apply, those who believe in 
the natural action or interaction of economic laws 
have the opportunity to state their alternatives in 
terms that must appeal to the people as likely to prove 
more effective than controls. 


induced by any one factor and that prices do plays 

part in forcing the country from one inflationary levd§ to 
to another. Inflation is not one step but several. We Pa 
have heard much about the “inflation spiral.” Ong to 
round of wage increases produces another round d 
price increases and then the process is repeated. ing 


000,000,000 debt, facing numerous shortages in goods 
both here and abroad, expect “nature to take itsg§ Pr 


A case can be made for the exercise by government eff 


of the minimum amount of control in the present go 
emergency. But no case can be made for doing noth- pe 
ing, for letting nature take its course. at 


Governmental intervention: Only last week th 


National Association of Manufacturers, in full-page me 
advertisements in newspapers, set forth a twelve-point— re 
program. | 


The heading reads: “Do Wet Streets Cause Rain)} pu 


Do High Prices Cause Inflation?” de 


The headline is demagogic and misstates the issue, 


The platform itself, however, is sound. ter 


Wet streets, to be sure, do not cause rain, but wet be 


streets will never get dry if the city sprinkling depart-§ pr 
ment insists on constant watering. Not all the wateronf he: 
Inflation Street was put there by any one group in ou 
economic life. cre 





Everybody knows that inflation is not 2 condition—§ OW 


The root cause of our present inflation is the war. A U. 


nation cannot extract from its soil a vast amountodf} 4 
materials, use up the labor of millions of workers and 
then expend it all in shot and shell, without facing eco- for 
nomic consequences of the gravest sort. Cor 


The real question is this: Can a nation with a $258- J 4s 





course”? Can the national or international economy of 
right itself with just a few urgent words of caution of rul 
restraint? Can the selfishness of the few who posses j : 
goods be restrained as to price at a time of scarcity and § =“ 
abnormal demand? the 
Let us examine the twelve-point program of tht wh 
National Association of Manufacturers. It is interest: eco 
ing to note that, to carry out the platform, goveft- a 
mental intervention is required by nearly every one 
the planks. Here they are: ze 
01 


“1. Reduce government spending by maximum 
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es of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
sj news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 











Minimum amount of government intervention now may prevent more stringent 


controls later—Theory of letting nature take its course breaks down under 
people's demand that something be done in economic emergencies. 


efficiency in administration; eliminating excessive 
government personnel and activities; and post- 
poning all government expenditures not immedi- 
ately necessary. 

“2. Provide funds for further capital invest- 
ment by making an immediate and substantial 
reduction of individual income tax rates. 

“3. Adopt a systematic plan for paying off the 
public debt, with provision for a minimum annual 
debt retirement of $214 billion. 

“4, Offer, and vigorously promote, a new long- 
term government bond issue having an interest- 
bearing rate attractive to individual investors; the 
proceeds to be used to retire government bonds 
held by banks. 

“5. Discourage inflationary expansion of bank 
credit by permitting interest rates to seek their 
own levels free of government domination. 

“6. Redoubling, by management, of its efforts 
to increase production, to lower unit costs, and to 
pass on the benefits of such increased productivity 
to the public. 

“7, Encourage management to plow back earn- 
ings and increase output, by eliminating present 
U.S. Treasury pressure on business to distribute 
at least 70 per cent of its profits as dividends. 

“8. Encourage labor leaders to forego demands 
for further general increases in wages without a 
corresponding increase in productivity, except in 
cases of gross inequity. 

“9. Set aside all restrictions on individual 
productivity not essential to the safety and health 
of employees, and remove all feather-bedding 
tules. 

“10. Give emergency foreign relief in goods, not 
in dollars, with an American relief agency making 
the necessary purchases of whatever goods in 
whatever markets, here or abroad, prove most 
€conomical, and identify them as having been 
provided by the United States. 

“11. Finance, to the greatest extent feasible, re- 
construction loans to foreign countries, as distinct 
from gifts and grants, through the World Bank 





and private sources rather than out of taxes col- 

lected from the American public. 

“12. Provide maximum incentive for increased 
production abroad by requiring foreign nations, 
as a condition of our aid, to establish sound cur- 
rencies and to modify and eventually eliminate 
price control and other controls over the internal 
production and distribution of commodities.” 
People’s check on controls: With the exception of 

points numbered six and eight, every one of these 
planks requires action in some form by government. 

Unquestionably an honest government, acting in co- 
operation with honest business, labor, agriculture and 
finance, can meet any crisis. Even a clumsy and am- 
biguous contract can be made to work if the parties to 
it have the will to be fair and honest. No one group, 
however, acting alone and in its own self-interest, can 
be depended upon to solve our problems under a 
rudderless economy. 

But will not controls be abused? Perhaps they will, 
though legislative safeguards and limitations can pre- 
vent it. Even so, the check is an intelligent public 
opinion and the loss of an election by the party that 
abuses the controls. 

We must have faith in the power of the people to 
check their government when it abuses its power. We 
must have faith enough in our institutions to let rep- 
resentative government supersede group interest and 
really represent the national interest. 

The President should be voted by the Congress cer- 
tain powers to help the country put into effect a pro- 
gram of voluntary cooperation. Volition rather than 
coercion should be the watchword. Certainly this 
would insure a voice by affected industrial, agricultur- 
al and labor groups in the making of government plans. 

Power voted by Congress to the Executive should 
be discretionary and if mandatory controls later be- 
come imperative, the Congress can be asked to face 
that issue when it arises. 

The whole approach must be evolutionary. It is the 
only way to assure the united public opinion so essen- 
tial to effective operation of a national program of self- 
restraint and equitable distribution of scarce products. 

















































EARLY EVERYBODY in this country who 
N works for a living works part-time for 
the Government. Some people, those in 
the highest salary brackets, actually work 
more time for the Government than for 
themselves. 

This points up the real meaning of cur- 
rent high tax rates. Before the war, in 
1939, only 4,000,000 people paid income 
tax, and there were few whose taxes rep- 
resented more than the earnings of a 
few hours a week. Today, there are 50,000, 
000 taxpayers, and a $10,000 man with 
a family is required to sign over nearly 
a whole day’s pay every week for income 
taxes. 

In terms of working time, the Pictogram 
on these pages shows strikingly what has 
happened to income tax rates since 1939. 
These figures disclose, for various income 
groups, how many hours a married man 
with two children has to work in each 40- 
hour week to earn the money it takes to 
pay his income tax. 

At $2,500 a year of net income—that is, 
income after allowable deductions but be- 
fore personal exemptions—a man has to 
work 114 hours a week to pay his tax. 
In 1939, he worked only for himself, be- 
cause he paid no income tax. 

At $5,000 a year net, it takes the earn- 
ings of 434 hours a week for a worker to 
pay his weekly tax. In 1939, taxes on this 
income took only half an hour’s work per 
week. 

At $10,000, a married man with two 
children has to sign over the earnings of 
71% hours a week, or nearly an eight-hour 
day’s pay, for income taxes. At this in- 
come, a man’s tax took only 114 hours per 
week in 1939. 

At $25,000, the working time required 
to pay income taxes has jumped from 314 
to 131% hours per week since 1939. 

At $50,000 net, a man has to write off 
his pay for 1914 hours, or nearly half the 
work week, to pay income tax. On this in- 
come, taxes took only 634 hours’ work in 
1939. 

At higher levels, the tax take continues 
upward. At $100,000 net, taxes represent 
25 hours’ pay per week in 1947, compared 
with 1234 hours in 1939. At $500,000, the 
working time required to pay taxes has 
increased from three days per week in 
1939 to four days in 1947. 

Relief from this burden of taxation is 
not yet assured for 1948. Any tax reduc- 
tion that Congress votes is almost sure to 
be vetoed by President Truman. There 
may or may not be enough tax-cut votes 
to override a veto. In any case, tax reduc- 
tions will be of only moderate proportions, 
probably less than a 20 per cent cut for the 
average taxpayer. Most people still will be 
working part-time for the Government. 
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PAY DRIVE’S PROSPECT OF SUCCESS 


Outlook for Raises of 10 to 15 Cents Next Year 


CIO unions officially are out 
for a third round of wage raises. 

There is to be no Government 
wage freeze to stop them, so in- 
creases are likely to be general 
by next spring. A pattern of 
raises ranging from 10 to 15 
cents an hour is shaping up. 

CIO promises to take ability 
to pay into consideration in fram- 
ing demands. In the end, how- 
ever, a rather general applica- 
tion of the 10-to-15-cent pattern 
is expected. 


The drive for a third postwar round 
of wage increases now is under way. 
CIO unions have taken off the wraps 
and, one by one, will file their de- 
mands in the months immediately 
ahead. As a result, the shape of things 
to come is becoming clear. 

A look ahead reveals the following: 

Another round of increases appears 
certain. Amounts will vary according to 


| 

















—Crockett in Washington Star 


industries, but few industries will emerge 
from forthcoming negotiations with present 
wage scales untouched. 

Union demands will vary, depending 
upon how high prices are when contracts 
are reopened. In some industries, the raise 
asked may be as high as 30 cents an hour. 

Increases that finally are granted, how- 
ever, are expected to fall into a pattern of 
10 to 15 cents an hour. Few unions will be 
willing to settle for less, unless prices un- 
expectedly drop in the next few months. 

Employer resistance to wage demands 
will vary according to business prospects 


of particular industries. If the boom 4 
still on when negotiating time arrives, a 
now seems likely, most big employers ar 
expected to agree to moderate raises. 

Strikes on a big scale do not appea 
likely. There will be some strikes, but most 
unions and most employers will seek a com. 
promise on wages to keep production roll. 
ing while business is good. 

Price increases as an aftermath of thes 
pay raises are inevitable in most industries 
affected. Part of the cost, however, may be 
absorbed by improved productivity. 

Wage controls are not expected to play 
a part in the third-round movement. The 
Administration’s request for authority to 
impose price and wage controls is not to 
receive much congressional backing. Col. 
lective bargaining, rather than Govern. 
ment edict, will determine the size of 
industry’s next wage bill. The Govem. 
ment’s role probably will be limited to 
putting pressure on employers to keep 
their wage settlements within amounts 
that can be financed out of profits without 
price increases, or with small increases. 

Industry by industry, this is the time- 
table of major wage negotiations as it is 
fixed at the moment: 

Shipping. Wage talks are now in prog. 
ress, but they do not involve strike 
threats. Walkouts at this time are barred 





—Harris & Ewing 


THE ClO‘S TOP COMMAND .. .AT THIS MEETING THE WRAPS WERE TAKEN OFF 
Seated: Rieve, Textile Workers; Murray, CIO president; Haywood, vice president 
Standing: Curran, Maritime Workers; Fitzgerald, Electrical Workers; Green, Shipbuilding Workers; 
Potofsky, Clothing Workers; Reuther, Auto Workers; Knight, Oil Workers; Buckmaster, Rubber Workers 
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by contracts. A 25 per cent raise was asked 
by CIO’s National Maritime Union and 
CIO smaller unions. A 5 to 10 per cent 
increase has been accepted by CIO Marine 
Engineers and by AFL Masters, Mates 
and Pilots on West Coast tankers. Their 
asking price was 15 per cent. 

Textiles. CIO will ask for 20 cents an 
hour from woolen and worsted mills, in 
negotiations beginning in January, and for 
15 cents from cotton-textile mills in the 
North, in February. A 9 per cent increase 
was won recently in Southern cotton mills, 
as part of the second round. 

Electrical equipment. Wage talks be. 
tween major firms and CIO’s Electrical 
Workers are expected to open in February 
or March, with changes effective as of 
April 1. This union took a leading part 
in fixing the second-round pattern last 
spring. 

Autos. CIO Auto Workers will use either 
General Motors or Chrysler Corp. as a test- 
ing ground for wage demands in this in- 
dustry. General Motors’ contract is open 
for changes as of April, Chrysler’s at any 
time after 60 days’ notice. Negotiations 
would open a month or two ahead of the 
deadline chosen. UAW’s contract with 
Ford Motor Co. cannot be opened on 
wages until July. 

Steel, Strikes are prohibited by the 
CIO Steelworkers’ contract until 1949, but 
the union can discuss wages with the in- 
dustry during April, 1948. Employers here 
have a chance to work out a wage agree- 
ment without strike pressure. 

Coal. John L. Lewis has more freedom 
in presenting his demands for the third 
round. The soft-coal contract of his United 
Mine Workers permits him to select his 
own showdown date, since the agreement 
can be terminated at any time, on due 
notice. Otherwise it runs until June 30, 

Rubber, CIO Rubber Workers also can 
open their wage agreements at any time, on 
60 days’ notice. The showdown in this 
industry probably will be delayed until 
April or May. 

Oil. Wage talks with major producers 
are expected to start about March. The 
CIO Oil Workers have been converting into 
the basic wage rates a cost-of-living bonus 
granted earlier this year. In some cases, 
new increases of 914 cents also were won, 
making a grand total of 30 cents for the 
year in these firms. 

Shipbuilding. CIO and AFL unions in 
this industry probably will begin talking 
wages again about June. 

Metal mining. CIO Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers have some key agree- 
ments that permit wage talks in July. 

Clothing. The AFL Ladies’ Garment 
Workers probably will negotiate with the 
New York dress industry in March. CIO's 
Clothing Workers and men’s clothing man- 
ufacturers recently agreed on a raise of 
121% cents, a third-round increase. 

That is the way the third round is start- 
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ing to shape up. Union leaders for a while 
put the emphasis on price reductions, in- 
stead of wage increases, but now the cam- 
paign for new pay raises is definitely on. 


SECRETARY'S IDEA 
FOR WAGE CONTROL 


A formula for controlling wages, to be 
ysed in the remote event that President 
Truman gets the control authority he asks, 
is unveiled for Congress by Secretary of 
Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach. 

Congress is distinctly hostile to the 
ghole idea of controls, and Mr. Schwellen- 
bach’s proposal stands very little chance 
of adoption. Even so, it is worthy of study 
by employers and workers. 

No wage freeze, restricting all pay 
increases, is advocated by the Truman Ad- 
ministration. 

Pay increases, under the proposal, 
vould be approved to correct inequities 
that occur where one group of workers 
has fallen behind other groups in the wage 
parade. Substandard wages could be raised 
under such a plan. Also, there would be 





—Acme 
WOLCOTT & SCHWELLENBACH 
-.. on the Hill—a negative look 


no objection to raising wages in any in- 
dustry, if it could be done without cor- 
tesponding price increases. 

More production by workers is an- 
other guide that might be used in justify- 
ing higher wages. This could involve piece- 
work or bonus plans. 

Voluntary methods of holding prices 
and wages in check would be stressed as 
the first step in the program. Mr. Schwell- 
eibach says compulsory controls should be 
applied only if voluntary methods fail. 

A wage board is proposed, to super- 
vse voluntary efforts to hold down the 
pice and wage lids. The board might in- 
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RECEIVE SERVICE AWARDS 


at Annual Party 


N December 6 over 1300 Norton men and women 

were company guests in Worcester’s Municipal 
Auditorium for the 26th annual presentation of Service 
Awards: 

212 — 10 years service 
47 — 15 years service 
59 — 25 years service 
29 — 35 years service 


Approximately 10% of all Norton employees 
have been with the company 25 years or more. 


These figures attest to the truth of the phrase so often 
heard in Worcester, “Norton’s is a good place to work” 
. .. And in the quality of Norton products you get the 
benefit of this experienced personnel. 
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THERE’S 


PLENTY OF ROOM 
vor O ODDO DDD] 


IN THE BALCONY! 


“Main floor” storage is expensive — especially when overhead 
storage space is wasted. In many operations, outmoded han- 
dling methods prevent full utilization of the existing storage 
area. In many other operations, Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks 
have doubled, even tripled, storage capacity through high 


stacking of materials and products. 


> 


Let Towmotor show you how to “pack the house,” convert 
waste space into profitable warehouse space. First step? Send 
for a Pocket Catalog describing the complete line of Towmotor 


Fork Lift Trucks and Accessories. 


Send for Special Bulletins Describing the Towmotor 


UNLOADER © UPENDER * SCOOP ® CRANE ARM ® RAM 
EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST 
OVERHEAD GUARD 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 


DIVISION 3, 1226 EAST 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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clude public, labor and industry represent. 
atives or it might be all public. It was 
suggested that it be placed in the Labor 
Department for “housekeeping” purposes 
but with power to make its own policy 
decisions. ‘ 

Employers and unions could ask this 
board to recommend a compromise wage 
figure for a particular industry, where dj- 
rect bargaining had failed. However, the 
board would not have authority to order g 
decision; it could only recommend. 

If voluntary methods failed, Mr. 
Schwellenbach believes, it might be neces. 
sary in certain cases to impose wage ceil. 
ings. He stresses that this would apply only 
where price ceilings are involved. Only a 
“handful” of industries thus would be 
affected, at most, the Secretary believes, 

A special board might be created fo 
each industry where wage controls were 
found to be necessary. Or the board that 
was watching over the general wage situa. 
tion might handle the controls as well. 

Authority of the board, even if controls 
were invoked, would not extend beyond 
approving, rejecting or modifying the wage 
increase agreed upon by empiovers ani 
unions in a given case. The board would 





—, 


not have power to issue orders compelling 
employers to pay a certain increase in 
settlement of disputes. 

Strikes against board rulings presum- 
ably might be handled with existing ma- 
chinery of the Taft-Hartley Act. Injune- 
tions could be invoked against  walkouts 
in a critical industry. Mr. Schwellenbach 
apparently is not proposing revival of 
labor’s no-strike pledge of the war years 
Whether new machinery would be set up 
to enforce wage rulings and prevent strikes, 
however, is not explained. 

Congressional reaction to these pro- 
posals of Mr. Schwellenbach generally is 
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... will the court decide against .. 
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oe negative. Representative Wolcott (Rep.), 
: i of Michigan, chairman of the House Bank- 
ve Sar Eng and Currency Committee, thinks the 
PUrpORs program won’t work, that even a threat of 
n policy : 1 ‘cht h ere 

; price controls might hamper production. 
(See page 54.) Many other members of 
Congress also are opposed to resumption 
of price or wage controls. The Schwellen- 
bach plan probably will die in the Com- 
mittee. 
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New restrictions on unions may develop 
out of a series of important court cases 
just filed by Robert N. Denham, General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board. Injunctions are being sought to stop 
union practices that long have annoyed 


Is were 


ard that 


a employers. The practices at stake in these 
control ew tests include the following: 

beyond Featherbedding rules of unions are 
the ¥ age J an issue in a case against the AFL Team- 
ers and | sters, filed in federal court in Utica, N. Y. 
| woul) — A Teamsters’ local is accused of seeking 


mpelling | to force a Massachusetts trucking firm to 

pay the equivalent of an extra driver’s 

wages for a trip to Cleveland because a 

nonunion driver was at the wheel of the 

truck. The Taft-Hartley Act prohibits 

attempts to collect pay for work not per- 

walk formed, however, there has been consid- q S 1 Ve i {2 
lenbach erable doubt as to how far the clause . Se VW; yy WA Lge \ 74 pj 
: could be applied. : # ess ' ' coed 


‘rease Ill 


presum- 
ting ma- 
Injune- 


vival of A closed-shop demand of the Team- 


sters also is involved in this case. The . That you and your quests will enjoy 
trucking firm charges that the union tried : 4 C ; ath 
to force him to sign a closed-shop agree- : Page enmesty .someet tS Gs. SU, aan 
~ ment contrary to the law. a NESS! : movements of the constellations them- 
erally is | A boycott reportedly aimed at stop- 3 : selves. For the Three Stars of Hennessy 
ping this trucking firm, Conway’s Express, — = 


ir years 
e set up 
{ strikes, 


have definite meaning. They stand for 
‘unchanging quality, for incomparable 
bouquet and—above ail—for clean taste. 
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--. to back up your product’s 
quality and point the way 
to progress 


Today, your company’s progress 
«++ quite possibly its survival... 
is becoming more and more de- 
pendent upon research. For the 
methods and facilities of science 
can guard the quality of your 
product through laboratory con- 
trol...tell you what makes com- 
petitive products “tick”... show 
you how your own may be im- 
proved, 

Massachusetts, withits renowned 
Universities, Technical Institutions, 
Laboratories and Consulting Firms, 


Massachusetts 


Make it in 


offers you research facilities un- 
surpassed anywhere in the world. 
Consider the advantages of 
having experts in every field of 
industry quickly available for on- 
the-spot consultation or for long- 
range research programs. 





Consider also, the Bay State’s skilled, 
cooperative craftsmen and closeness fo 
major markets. A 50-page illustrated book 
contains a wealth of information on man- 
ufacturing possibilities in Massachusetts. 
Write: Massachusetts 
Development and In- 
dustrial Commission, 
S-Rm. 407U, State “3% 
House, Boston, “4 
Massachusetts. 








Where you Get.. The NATIONS FiNEST 
RESEARCH Facilities... 





Only MASSACHUSETTS Gives You All Three: 


1. SKILLED, COOPERATIVE LABOR 
2. UNEQUALLED RESEARCH FACILITIES 


3. CLOSENESS TO MAJOR MARKETS 
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from leasing equipment to another cop, 
pany, is another issue in the case 

Barring nonunion trucks from ,; 
store’s loading dock is a practice Charge 
against the same Teamsters’ loci! in 
other pending suit. This case is based q 
a charge taken to NLRB by Montgomen 
Ward & Co. The union is accused of refy: 
ing to let union trucks load at one of th 
company’s stores because a nonunion fir 
had access to the dock. A court orde 
against this practice might be a seve, 
blow to the Teamsters’ president, Dap. 
iel J. Tobin, and his local unions in othe 
cities. 

An unusual feature of these two Tean. 
ster injunction cases is that NLRB is ask. 
ing for injunctions going far bevond the 
firms immediately involved. The court js 
asked to issue a blanket injunction to stop 
the union from applying a secondary boy. 
cott against any of the 400 employers ip 
the area. 

A carpenters’ boycott against pr. 
fabricated housing is charged in another 
pending injunction case. This is an impor. 
tant test for the AFL Carpenters’ Unio 
and its chief, William L. Hutcheson. Th 
union is accused of refusing to supply 
union members to a Kansas construction 
company unless it stopped erecting pr. 
fabricated houses. The construction con- 
pany also charged that the union refused 
to permit company employes to join the 
union. 

Secondary picketing of two Ne 
York companies by a CIO white-collar 
union is an issue in another test cas 
The National Labor Relations Board asked 
for an injunction against an engineer’ 
unit of the CIO Office and _ Professional 
Workers. This union is accused of picket: 
ing the two firms to force thein to stop 
doing work for another company wher 
the union has been on strike for severd 
weeks. 


NEW RESTRICTION 
ON NONFILING UNION 


A new problem for unions that fail to 
file non-Communist affidavits is posed by 
a ruling just issued by the National Labor 
Relations Board. This ruling also may give 
employers a new weapon for use agaits! 
nonfiling unions. 

NLBB now holds that a nonfiling union 
cannot get on the ballot in a bargaining 
election even where the election is tt 
quested by the employer with whom tl 
union has had a contract. NLRB previous 
had barred such unions from petitionin: 
for an election themselves and from cotl- 
peting in an election with another petr 
tioning union. 

Effects of this decision may be fa 
reaching among unions that are boycott: 
‘ing the Labor Board. It may affect such 
big unions as the AFL United Mine Work: 
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es and CIO Steelworkers. It already has 
aflected the CIO’s Fur Workers and the 
(10 Electrical Workers. Barring a reversal 
in court, this is how the decision affects 
unions and employers: 

An employer can ask NLRB for an 
dection when his contract is about to ex- 
ire. If the union in the plant has failed 


to qualify by filing the non-Communist - 


afidavits, and if no rival union intervenes, 
NLRB will refuse to hold the election. The 
employer then apparently does not need 
to negotiate a new agreement with the 
union. 

A rival union that has qualified for 
NLRB action can get on the ballot, how- 
ever. This happened in the test case just 
decided. The CIO Fur Workers, with a 
contract that was expiring, were denied a 
place on the ballot when their employer 
asked for a bargaining election. The Fur 
Workers have not filed non-Communist 
afidavits. The National Labor Relations 
Board ordered an election in which em- 
ployes will choose between an independent 
union, which has filed, and “no union.” 
Thus, the Fur Workers lose their contract 
in the shop. 

Strikes may result where there is no 
certification of a rival union by NLRB. 
For example, the CIO Electrical Workers 
were confronted with the new NLRB pol- 
icy almost immediately. Remington-Rand, 
Inc, had asked that bargaining elections 
be held in seven plants where the Elec- 
trical Workers’ contracts had expired. 
NLRB officials dismissed the election re- 
quest because the union had not filed the 
afidavits. This was interpreted as freeing 
the company of any obligation to bargain 
for new agreements. The union, however, 
presumably can strike in an effort to force 
the company to bargain. 

A strike for bargaining rights, how- 
ever, will be illegal if another union has 
been certified as bargaining agent by the 
Labor Board. In a case likethis, the Board 
can seek an injunction against the walk- 
out. 

Big unions like the Mine Workers and 
Steelworkers may be able to withstand 
the effects of this Board ruling. Any coal 
operator who challenged John L. Lewis 
could expect to have his miners close 
down his pits. Similarly, in many fac- 
tories, where unions are well organized, 
they can substitute the strike for the 
National Labor Relations Board election 
ballot and force employers to bargain. In 
wmaller shops, however, the unions may 
have more trouble over this ruling. 
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Yor Floor Car 


_How A Single Source of Supply. 
Aids Economy in Floor Care 


It’s convenient to buy floor-maintenance equipment and related prod- 
ucts from one source, but a single source of supply such as Finnell 
offers many more advantages. Serving all industries, Finnell makes 
equipment for every type of floor care ... for all floors . . . all areas. 
From the Finnell line you can choose the equipment that provides the 
maximum coverage for your particular floors— whether maintenance 
calls for wet scrubbing, dry scrubbing, or dry cleaning . . . or for 
waxing or polishing. 


Finnell also makes a full line of Cleansers specially developed for the 
greater speed of mechanical-scrubbing. The cleaning action of Finnell 
Cleansers keeps pace with the speed of the machine. This cuts oper- 
ating time, which in turn reduces labor costs and saves on brushes. 


In waxing, too, co-ordinated economy can be effected, by doing the 
job mechanically with a portable Finnell and Finnell- Kote, the solid 
wax that’s applied hot. This process produces a finish unique in 
wearing and protective qualities, and hence is more economical on a 
year-to-year cost basis. 


In addition to a full line of Machines, Cleansers, 
and Waxes, Finnell makes several types of 
Sealers ...also Mop Trucks, Steel-Wool Pads, 
and other accessories. The nearby Finnell 
Floor Specialist and Engineer is readily avail- 
able for free floor survey, demonstration, or 
consultation...and for training your mainte- 
nance operators in the proper use of Finnell 
equipment. Phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3712 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


2° 


The Finnell illustrated at left is for use on 
large-area floors. It’s a Self-Propelled Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vacuum. A complete clean- 
ing unit all in one, it applies the cleanser, 
scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up. Has a 
cleaning capacity up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 





BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
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FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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g 2 (This article represents the result of an 
Special Kepor ff ===m= extensive research on a problem of ov}. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


ANOTHER BOOM YEAR AHEAD? 


Expected Spending Rise to $249,000,000,000 













































Business will boom well into, 
or through, first half of 1948. 

Total spending will be at rate Increase 
of $249,000,000,000. More will 
be spent by consumers, by indus- Of 
try. Net exports will lag. 


Boom in building seems Gross 
underwritten for months just . 
National 


ahead. 
Product 


Outlook beyond mid-1948 is 
hazy. Much depends on what is 
to happen in Europe, on credit 
policy, on farm crops, prices. 

Inflation, however, is domi- 
nant force for a while longer. 





The boom now under way is to go 
on into 1948. All signs indicate that it 
will continue into, and_ probably 
through, the first half of the next year. 
After that, the prospect is not so clear. 

Level of the boom is rising rapidly at 
this time. Prices are going up. So are wage 
payments, other income payments. Produc- 
tion is rising moderately. Retail-trade vol- 
ume is holding high. Apparently, business 
activity is due to remain high or to go on 
rising in months just ahead, despite talk 
of price control, rationing, credit control. 














s e 

A measure of what is going on, and of Trend in Gross National Procluct 
what is probable for the near future, is (BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
provided by the gross national product. ona s0es 
his is the value of all goods and services 1940 1945 4th Q.* Ist Half* 
produced in the United States. It reflects Gross national products 100.5 213.1 239.1 248.9 
total spending. 

This measure reveals a phenomenal rise Government purchases 
in the dollar volume of activity, with the of goods and services 13.9 83.1 
trend still upward. Gross private domestic 

Size of the boom, as measured by investment 9.1 
gross national product, is as follows: New construction 4.6 3.1 

Before the war, as the accompanying Producers’ durable Be ie 
chart shows, total spending for goods and equipment — ; : 

‘rvices amounted $100,500,000,000. That ca Ser 
spect oe tice aie aah : inventories 2.3 
was in 1940, which was regarded at the aot a 
time as something of a boom year. at Seenige Seen : 

In 1945, the final war year, spending Personal-consumption 
amounted to $213,100,000,000. That was expenditures ooh ee 
more than double 1940. Some of the rise agri — 4 is 733 
was due to higher prices. But a great part sip pet a he : ji 

: . Services 26.6 38.4 

was due to full employment, with more ee. 3. 

sieslienion-temrtatans t a scien *Estimated annual rates, y adj 
workers Wrning out more goods. Source: Department of Commerce through third quarter, 1947. 


At present, when the boom is running Note: Details do not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
full steam, the gross national product is at 
an annual rate of about $239,100,000,000. 
The increase over a year ago is about 15 
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It’s time Uncle Sam 
00 AS 4 thought about his arteries 


Most of the great life stream that keeps you and 
your country alive—food, fuel, goods, services—flows 
through your railroads. 

The continuing ability of this life line to do its job 
and do it well depends upon a continuing, vigorous 
program of research and invention, replacement and 
improvement in plant, equipment, and service. 

This takes dollars — lots of dollars. Dollars that 
railroads must get either from their earnings or by 
borrowing—and to borrow money at reasonable rates 
railroads must have adequate earnings. But today the 
earnings that sustain your railroads are dangerously 
low. 

This year railroads expect to average less than 3% 
on their investment. But even this will not be clear 
profit. Out of it railroads must pay interest on bor- 
rowed money, rentals of property and equipment, and 





must provide for needed improvements. Most people 
think a return of 6% would be no more than fair—and 
experience has shown that railroads need 6% to keep 
their plants and equipment abreast of the times. 


Why are railroads faced with this situation? Here’s 


why. Since 1939 railroad wage rates are up more than 
67%...costs of materials and supplies are up 87 
But increases in freight and passenger charges author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
not come anywhere near offsetting these skyrocketing 
costs. 

So, in spite of handling a record-breaking peace- 
time traffic with an efficiency which has set new trans- 
portation records, railroads are faced with the grim 
reality that their earnings are far short of their needs. 

The plain fact is that in order to continue to give the 
nation the transportation service it demands, railroads 
must be allowed to charge enough for their freight and 
passenger services to enable them to earn a return 
comparable to that earned by other progressive, self- 
supporting private enterprises. 
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per cent. much of it from higher pricey, 
Production, from industry and farms, ley. 
eled off in this period. 

In the period ahead, total spending 
is expected to rise to an annual rate of 
about $249,000,000,000, or about $10,000. 
000,000 above the present rate. Production, 
especially of finished goods, will increase 
some. But higher wages and price increase; 
again will account for much of the rise, 
The whole economic machine is operating 
near capacity. The boom is feeding on it- 
self. At the level indicated for the first half 
of 1948, the national product will be two 
and one-half times the prewar total, and 
12 per cent above the wartime peak. 

Yet the nature of the boom will change, 
somewhat, in months to come. Not all 
parts that go into making the boom will 
remain as at present. Prospects for the 
first half of 1948 take this shape: 

Government spending is to go higher. 
Most of the increase will be in foreign aid, 
But more will be spent also for highways, 
streets, schools, veterans’ hospitals and 
other public utilities needed by an ex- 
panded population. The result: Govern- 
ment’s annual spending rate for goods and 
services Is expected to jump from $29, 
100,000,000, the rate now, to $32,900,000, 
000 in the first half of 1948. 

Private investment inside the U.S. 
will show marked changes. The total of all 
private investment will go on rising mod- 
erately. This means more goods will be 
set aside as capital, taken away from the 
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goods available for consumers’ use. 
Inventories, as part of investment, are 
to continue their present rise. Stocks of 
materials and goods, held by manufactur- 
ers and merchants, in some recent months 
increased at a rate approaching $1,000, 
000,000 a month. During the first half of 
1948, on basis of present trends, inventory 
accumulation apparently will proceed at 
the rate of at least $4,500,000,000 a year 
New equipment will account for a larger 
amount of the total national product. This 
includes farm machinery, machine tools, 
office equipment and the like. Expenditures 
for new equipment now runs about $19- 
000,000,000 annually. The rate indicated 
for first half of 1948 is $20,000,000,000. 
New construction, of homes, factories. 
warehouses, office buildings, ete.. will cor 
tribute to a higher total of spending. Con- 
struction for private use now is at a rat 
of $11,800.000,000 a year. The first half o 
19148 will bring the rate up to $15,000,000, 
000 a year if trends continue as expected 
U.S. export surplus appears likely t 
decline slightly. The surplus—the  differ- 
ence between what the U.S. sends abroa 
and what comes to the U.S. from overseas 
—is at an annual rate of $7,700,000,00 
now. Exports are likely to be lower nex! 
year, even with a substantial foreign-alé 
program. Imports are expected to equal or 
exceed 1947 levels. The result is an outlook 
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for a slight decline in the net rate to 
$7,500,000,000 in the first six months of 
1948. The decline could be greater if the 
foreign-aid program is behind schedule. 

Any likely decline in foreign shipments, 
however, will be offset by higher Govern- 
ment spending and greater domestic invest- 
ment. Thus an over-all increase is looked 
for in public expenditures and investment, 
the parts of gross national product that do 
not provide goods and services for con- 
sumers as individuals. 

Consumer expenditures for goods and 
services devoted to personal use will rise 
sharply in this same period, also. In the 
first half of 1948, the annual rate of con- 
sumer expenditures, as indicated now, will 
be about $171,000,000,000. That is more 
than double the 1940 rate. It is 3 per cent 
higher than now. The gain will spring most- 
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THE SPENDERS 
... will keep the curve up 


lyfrom rising consumer incomes. Total sav- 
ings are not expected to fall materially. 

For durable goods, such as automo- 
biles, furniture and other household equip- 
ment, consumer spending is likely to reach 
the rate $21,100,000,000 a year, compared 
with a present rate of $20,500,000,000. The 
automobile market will take an increasing 
share of consumer spending. Higher prices 
will account for much of the rise. 

For soft goods, such as food and cloth- 
ing, individuals probably will spend at a 
yearly rate of $102,500,000,000 in the first 
half of 1948. The fourth-quarter, 1947, rate 
is $100,500,000,000. Almost all of the in- 
crease will be taken up in higher prices on 
food and clothing. 

For services, including rents, utilities 
and transportation, consumers will raise 
their spending to the rate of $47,400,000,- 
000 a year compared with the present 
yearly rate of $46,500,000,000. Rising rents 
have been a principal cause of the recent 
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How to make a bed 






for a railroad 




































You are looking at a “mechanical 


mole” regularly used to clean the 
ballast on the Erie roadbed. 


This ingenious machine forces a 
cutting plate into the stone ballast 
to a depth of 8 inches or more. Up 
comes the fouled ballast and out 
goes the dirt and cinders to be 
deposited away from the track. 
Then clean stone goes back into 
place to give good support for ties 
and track. 
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Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 





A clean, strong roadbed means a 
smoother ride for passengers, less 
vibration and less shifting of 
freight. Continuous maintenance, 
plus specialized service for han- 
dling all types of freight, have 
given Erie a nation-wide reputation 


for safe, dependable transportation. 


Whatever the commodity, marking 
it, “Ship via Erie” is your assurance 


of its arrival in good condition. 




















an ats! 


Cut yourself a bigger slice of business ...and profits. Plan to 
join that select group of industries that has a main plant or 

branch in Connecticut. Then, you too, will enjoy the same 
outstanding advantages they enjoy: Exceptional co-operation 

between management and labor: Highly adaptable workmen, 

skilled in the most painstaking process of production: Superb 
transportation facilities from sources of semi-finished materials 

and to the world’s greatest markets. A likeable place to live... 
to which most folks come...and never leave. Connecticut is famous 
for maintaining outstanding records both in health and in safety. 


Our Industrial Research Division is ready to show you the special 
advantages Connecticut offers to YOUR type of plant. This service is free. 
Write to Connecticut Development Commission, Dept. WN-2, State Office 
Bldg., Hartford 15, Connecticut. 














Special Report 


increase in individuals’ outlays for services, 
The creeping rent rise is to continue even 
with rent control extended. 

That sums up prospects for changes jy 
total spending in the first half of next year, 
The situation ahead has both its strong 
spots and its weaknesses. 

Favorable to a continued rise in actiy- 
ity, lending strength to the boom, are 
these factors: 

Building boom through at least the first 
half of 1948 seems assured. Recent jp. 
creases in contract awards and residential 
starts back it up. 

Foreign aid, if voted as expected, as. 
sures a high level of federal spending 
through 1948. Even if aid is trimmed some. 
what below original estimates, Government 
outlays will be higher than in 1947. 

Wage increases apparently on the way 
will push consumer incomes and_ buying 
power up another notch. A third round of 
wage increases would have its greatest im- 
pact in the second quarter of 1948. 

High farm income and purchasing pow- 
er, will be boosted still higher by rising 
grain and food prices. World supplies of 
foods, particularly grains, will be below 
world needs all through 1948. 

Unfavorable’ developments, the weak 
spots, are these: 

High cost of living, still rising, cuts of 
more and more people from markets. Fae- 
tory workers’ wages, on the average, have 
almost kept up with the rise in living 
costs. But white-collar workers have suf- 
fered a steady decline in purchasing power, 
Reduced real incomes for a large part of 
the population will cut back purchases. 
Even some types of food and clothing are 
feeling curtailment of demand. 

Credit restrictions, as now debated by 
Congress, may slow the rate of expansion 
in the money supply. With fewer dollars, 
consumers would be able to buy less. Sale 
of automobiles and other durable goods 
would be affected most by any brake on 
consumer credit. 

Rise in inventories is taken as a wart- 
ing of potential trouble ahead. Total in- 
ventories at the end of September amount- 
ed to $40,100,000,000. Inventories held by 
manufacturers, retailers and wholesalers 
are not considered high, for the time being, 
because the current rate of sales is so high. 
But the rate of increase in inventories 1s 
going up. A sudden drop in sales, and a 
price decline, could force many businesses 
to liquidate their holdings at a loss. 

High building costs may stop the build- 
ing boom after the present wave of urgent 
demand is met. Costs already force defer- 
ment of much construction. Producers of 
building materials predict a downturn it 
building in 1948. 

The outlook thus is for continued boom 
through another six months. What wil 
happen after that depends on wage and 
price developments just starting now. 
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Vt SUNDSTRAND 


speeds Payroll Accounting ri 


REID MuRDOCH, 


A Division oF Consouioateo Grocers CORPORATION 
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Underwood Corpuration 


Payrott accountinc besiii! Pe ne 
had been a problem for oe : 
Reid Murdoch of Chi- 
cago. They were troubled with peak loads . . . they 
needed accuracy ... greater speed . . . and simplicity. 






Today, they have the answer to their problems in the 
versatile Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machine. 
This machine prepares five different Payroll Records plus 
General Ledger postings . . . saves time, saves labor and 


holds down accounting costs. These 5 separate applications are prepared by the 


With Sundstrand, you don’t have to make supple- same Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines 
mentary computations to get totals for governmental . Payroll Journal and Payroll Check including 
reports. In addition to Total Gross Earnings and Quar- Earnings and Deduction Statement. 
telly Taxable Wages Paid, Sundstrand automatically 
computes and prints to-date totals of Withholding Taxes 
and Federal Insurance contributions. Sundstrand also 
automatically indicates gross earnings in excess of the 
$3,000 taxable limit. Sundstrand does this as part of the 
payroll posting operation. Peak loads, formerly caused 
by extra computation work, are eliminated. 


Employee's Federal Tax Record. 
Salesmen's Earnings, Tax and Expense Record. 


Savings Bond Records. 


mewn 


Salesmen's Commissions and Sales Records. 











Remember Sundstrand for simplicity, too! Just 10 


numeral keys arranged under the fingertips of one hand. Underwood Corporation 


Your present employees can develop a speedy “touch 


e f : ; ing Machi aie ey i Seeor ing Machi 
method” after only a few hours’ practice. Accounting Machines Ty pewriters Addir.g Machines 
; . .. Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
There are many other reasons why accountants in every Glia Hier Atos New York 16. N. Y 
line of business recommend Sundstrand. Call your Under- Tiedermendl’ Lassies: 446 Witeeia Gime: Sees a ee 
wood representative for further information. Sales and Service Everywhere one 
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ABOUT RULES FOR SAVING ON INCOME TAX 


Tax savings in some cases are possible 
by actions that taxpayers can take before 
the end of the year. Many of these savings, 
however, are dependent upon a tax cut on 
1948 income. Such a cut is possible, but 
not assured. 

Farmers, for example, often are tending 
to hold back marketing so that income will 
fall in 1948, when tax rates might be 
lower. They also seek to avoid getting 
their income into higher tax brackets this 
year. Other individual taxpayers sometimes 
can benefit by taking income next year 
rather than this. There are possible sav- 
ings, too, in the way capital gains and 
losses are handled. 

Most opportunities for possible savings 
are open to individuals and to unincor- 
porated businesses. Corporations have less 
flexibility. Also, there is next to no chance 
that the tax on 1948 corporation income 
will be reduced. 


Should income, if possible, be de- 
ferred to 1948? 

Yes, in many cases. Where an individual or 
unincorporated business can put off taking 
income this year, it often should be done. 
That is true because income taxes may be 
reduced on 1948 income. However, if de- 
laying income would result in pushing 1948 
income into a higher tax bracket, there 
might be no saving even if taxes are cut. 


How can income be deferred? 
Collections on work done this year often 
can be put off until 1948, when the tax 
rate may be lower.’ Contracts on which 
work has started can be completed next 
year instead of this. The idea is to hold 
down taxable income in 1947 in favor of 
higher income in 1948, with possibly lower 
tax rates. 


What about crowding expenses into 
1947? 

That often may be a good idea, insofar as 
deductible expenses are involved. Advance 
payments sometimes can be made in 1947, 
thus increasing deductions, instead of in 
1948. These payments might involve inter- 
est, taxes, deductible business expenses, 
etc. In the same way, the taxpayer might 
pay off back bills now instead of waiting 
until after the first of the year. 

How else can deductions be _ in- 

creased? 

A taxpayer might increase his deductions, 
and thus reduce his taxes if rates are cut 
next year, by making contributions to 
charitable and educational organizations 
this year. These deductions are taken in 
the year payments are actually made, 
rather than when pledges are given. De- 
ductions are allowed for such contributions 


42 


only up to 15 per-cent--of a taxpayer’s 
adjusted gross income. Where contribu- 
tions above that amount have been 
pledged, but not paid, actual payment can 
be put over until next year, and deduc- 
tions taken then. 


Payment of medical expenses before the 
end of the year also can bring deductions 
on this year’s tax. Medical expenses, to 
bring deductions, must amount to more 
than 5 per cent of a taxpayer’s adjusted 
gross income. The top deduction is $1,500 
for a person without dependents and 
$2,500 for a person with one or more de- 
pendents. Where medical bills above these 
limits are owed this year, payments in 
excess of the deductible amounts can be 
deferred until next year, and deductions 
taken on 1948 tax returns. 


What about bad-debt deductions? 
Bad debts probably should be taken this 
year if possible, rather than in 1948. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, however, has 
a policy of scrutinizing bad-debt deduc- 
tions. It wants to know the complete cir- 
cumstances of the debt, whether it was 
made to a relative, what efforts were made 
to collect it, and other details. 


Suppose a taxpayer uses the stand- 
ard deduction? 

Sometimes an individual taxpayer can save 
taxes over a two-year period by using the 
standard deduction in one year and the 
long tax form in the other year. This would 
involve crowding deductions into one year, 
and itemizing these deductions on the 
long form. The other year, the standard 
deduction would be taken. This would 
mean a deduction allowance of 10 per cent 
of income, up to $500, even though the 
taxpayer’s contributions and other deduc- 
tions actually were less than that. There 
then might be a net saving over the two- 
year period. 


When can a businessman increase 
his depreciation charges for tax 
purposes? 

Depreciation charges may be increased in 

1947 when machinery or equipment was 

used overtime, overloaded or for unusual 

purposes. Similarly, worn-out machinery or 
equipment might be sold as junk or 
scrapped now, and a loss shown, if the 
original cost has not been entirely recov- 
ered through depreciation. The loss then 
could be deducted this year to reduce taxes. 


Next, as to capital losses: When can 
taxes be saved? 

Capital losses, through sale of assets, some- 

times can be taken in 1947 to offset capital 

gains. Short-term capital losses offer the 


greatest advantage, since they are 100 per 
cent deductible. Long-term losses on the 
sale of assets held more than six months 
are only 50 per cent deductible. Where al] 
of a taxpayer’s capital losses are not offset 
by capital gains, he can use the excess loss 
as a deduction against ordinary income, up 
to $1,000. 


Can capital losses be carried for. 
ward? 
Yes. Net capital losses can be carried for. 
ward for five years, as an offset against 
future capital gains and against part of a 
taxpayer’s ordinary income. But there is no 
carry-back of capital losses to previous 
years to get a refund of taxes already paid 


Should capital gains be deferred? 
As a rule, capital gains should be put of 
till 1948, when taxes may be lower. An 
exception might be where a taxpayer has 
an unused capital-loss carry-over from 
1942. This will expire this year under the 
five-year carry-forward limit. He may 
want to realize a gain now to offset this 
earlier loss. This taxpayer, if he wishes to 
hold on to a certain security and still estab- 
lish a capital gain, could buy back the 
same type of security. Such “wash transac- 
tions” are permitted to establish gains, but 
not to establish losses. 


Suppose a sale now would bring a 
short-term gain? 

Then it might be better to put off the sale 
until next year when a long-term gain 
would probably be possible. Long-term 
gains usually are better for tax purpose: 
than short term. The tax on long-term gains 
is never more than 25 per cent. But short- 
term gains are fully taxable at the same 
rate as ordinary income. 


Does the tax work the same way on 
sale of real estate? 

Not exactly the same. Gains on the sale of 
houses and other real estate held for more 
than six months are treated as capital 
gains for tax purposes. Where the property 
is used for business purposes or rented for 
more than six months, the owner can ¢e- 
duct fully his loss on the sale. But a los 
usually is not allowed on the sale of a home 
occupied by the owner himself. 


Can corporations save taxes by shift- 
ing income? 

Corporations that have more than $50,000 
net income cannot benefit to any extetl! 
from shifting income or expenses. This 
because their tax rates are not likely tobe 
changed in 1948. Those with income be 
tween $25,000 and $50,000 might get a tax 
saving by reducing net income close 
$25,000, where the tax rate is lower. 
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1. Monotone 


0 One-color printing 
O Two-color printing 





we 


3. Cunit 


0 100 cubic feet of pulpwood 


O 100 reams of paper 
0 100 tons of pulp 


O Four-color process printing 











Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





2. Receptivity 


O How paper takes and holds ink 
0 How paper absorbs moisture 


O How paper receives coating 





4. Italic Type 


O Type for printing only in Italian 


O Roman type 





ANSWERS 


] Monotone is the word to desig- 

nate one-color printing. Whether 
you print in monotone or four-color 
letterpress, smooth, lustrous Level- 
coat* printing papers give faithful, 
life-like reproduction. And Levelcoat 
is uniform—ream after ream. 


2? Receptivity or Ink Affinity is 
the term used to denote how 
printing paper takes and holds the 
ink, And you find this quality in a 
superlative degree in Levelcoat print- 
ing papers. Try this fine coated paper 
for your next printing job. 





Cunit is 100 solid cubic feet of 

pulpwood, And to get the best 
available pulpwood for Levelcoat, 
Kimberly-Clark cuts its own vast 
sprucelands by forestry methods 
that assure the constant high qual- 
ity of Levelcoat for years to come. 


4 Italic Type is type styled in 
1501 after the handwriting of 
Petrarch, father of the sonnet. And 
from one of Petrarch’s sonnets comes 
this holiday wish for you—that 
“rich your harvest of fair things may 
be” throughout the year to come. 
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O Type styled after Petrarch’s handwriting 
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PRINTING PAPERS 


Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofect}. 
* TRADEMARK 


TT.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


A PRODUCT OF 





CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
1872 —SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPERMAKING —1947 


Manufacturing’s old enemies—time and 
cost—are going down in swift defeat 
before a new twin weapon—the miracle 
production team of oxy-acetylene flame 
cutting and electric arc welding. This 
modern industrial twosome is slashing 
production hours, reducing capital in- 
vestment and conserving materials for 
manufacturers in almost every field— 
from makers of diesel locomotives, huge 
cranes and machine tools to lawn mow- 
ers, metal furniture and children’s toys. 
Meanwhile, products are lighter, stronger, 
better and better-looking. 
Manufacturers are finding welding has 
almost limitless application. ... Metals 
joined may be mild steel, stainless steel, 
steel alloys, cast iron, bronze or alumi- 
num. The raw stock may range from 
heavy armor to light gauge aluminum 


sheet. The elements welded may be ac- 
curately flame-cut shapes of any size— 
or stampings, castings or forgings. 
Manufacturers are learning, too, that 
they can rely on NCG for quick, able 
counsel... that NCG’s nation-wide ex- 
perience with borhelectricand gas welding 
penetrates broadly and deeply into al// of 
America’s industrial metal processes... 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


with the result that NCG has the rigitt 
information for them right now. 
Doubtlessly there exists in the NCG 
line of products that spans all welding 
needs, the tool or combination of tools 
that will start cutting production corners 
for your company. NCG products in- 
clude such famous names as Sureweld 
Electrodes, Hollup Arc Welders, Shield- 
O-Matic Continuous Arc Welding, NCG 
Flame Cutting Machines, Rego and 
Torchweld Oxy-Acetylene Cutting and 
Welding Apparatus. 73 NCG manu- 
facturing plants and hundreds of inde- 
pendent NCG distributors and ware- 
houses provide a vast coast-to-coast 
network of service and supply. 
NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 840 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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MODERATE PLANS FOR TAX CUTS 


Some Relief to Individuals as Aim in 1948 


Taxpayers should not yet 
count on the cuts promised by 
Republican leaders for 1948. A 
veto is one threat. A tight federal 
budget is another. 

At best, there won't be much 
tax cutting in 1948. A program 
now shaping up in the House 
offers moderate cuts on personal 
taxes, plus some relief on estate 
and gift taxes. 

Longer-range tax programs 
will have to wait at least until 
1949, maybe later. 


It is possible at last to outline, with 
some degree of accuracy, the tax-relief 
bill that is due for House approval 
early in 1948. 

What fo expect in that bill, now in 
final stages of drafting by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, is this: 

Income splitting by husband and wife 
for tax purposes is almost sure to get a 
place in the bill. This is a device to give 
married couples in all States a tax-saving 
privilege that now is enjoyed only by cou- 
ples living in the 12 community-property 
States. Husbands and wives would be per- 
mitted to get themselves into lower tax 
brackets by dividing the family income 
between them for tax purposes. This would 
save about $800,000,000 a year for 5,000,- 
000 families with annual incomes of more 
than $3,300. 

Higher personal exemptions are ex- 
pected to be written into the bill. The 
exemption now is $500 for the taxpayer 
and $500 for each dependent. Tentative 
agreement has been reached on raising 
that to $600. This would be of greatest 
benefit to low-income groups. About 6,000,- 
00 would be dropped from the tax rolls. 
Revenue cost to the Treasury is estimated 
at $1,900,000,000. 

Changes in estate-tax and gift-tax 
laws are being considered. Main idea would 
be to win votes for the bill from the 98 
House members and 24 Senators from the 
community-property States. Present estate- 
tax laws cause unusual complications in 
those States. One proposal is to exempt 
half of any transfer of property between 
husband and wife from estate or gift tax. 
This, along with other changes that are 
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being discussed, might cost $200,000,000 
a year. 

A percentage cut for all individual tax- 
payers is a likely feature of the House bill. 
This is to be only a moderate cut, probably 
not more than 10 per cent on the average. 
Even so, the revenue cost would be around 
$2,000,000,000. Congress may have to cut 
this down or drop it altogether. 

These, in general, are the areas in which 
House leaders are likely to propose tax 
cuts. The bill calling for these cuts is to 
be offered, probably before Christmas, by 
Representative Knutson (Rep.), of Min- 
nesota, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. Quick passage by the House of 
Representatives is to be expected when 
Congress returns for the reg- 
ular session in January. 

Troubles, however, lie 
ahead for this tax program. Its 
passage by the House will not 
assure its becoming law. Tax- 
payers cannot yet count on 
getting any tax reductions at 
all on 1948 income. 

The federal budget poses 
the first problem. It is not yet 
certain that the budget will 
stand such cuts unless Con- 
gress modifies its own debt- 
retirement program or the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign-aid pro- 
gram. The Senate Finance 
Committee, headed by Senator 
Millikin (Rep.), of Colorado, 
can be expected to hold up any 
tax-cut bill until the budget 
picture clears up. In any case, 
the Senate is not likely to ap- 
prove a tax bill costing more 
than $3,000,000,000 a year in 
revenue. That probably will 
mean trimming down the 
House bill. 

A veto by President Tru- 
man almost surely awaits any 
tax-reduction bill that would 
affect 1948 incomes. Republi- 
can leaders are writing their 
bill with a veto in mind. By 
including some special benefits 
for low-income taxpayers, they 
hope to win the two-thirds 
vote it will take to override a 
veto. But they cannot yet be 
certain of getting that many 
votes. 

Some leading Democrats, 
worried about the political con- 
sequences of the Administra- 





~ —Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE KNUTSON 


tion’s flat stand against tax cuts for the 
election year 1948, are urging Mr. Truman 
to modify his position. But there is no in- 
dication so far that Mr. Truman intends 
to give in. 

Tax reduction, thus, has a rough road to 
travel before becoming law. Any reduc- 
tions that do materialize in 1948 are to 
be less generous than many taxpayers 
have imagined. 

Major overhauling of tax laws does 
not appear to be in the cards for 1948. 
Nearly all proposed changes would cost 
the Treasury money. Corporate tax cuts 
are not to be expected. Nor are reductions 
in capital-gains taxes or any major changes 
in excises. Relief from double taxation of 
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IT MIGHT BE A GOOD IDEA 
. . . before any law—a rough road 
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Hub of the Southeast’s 
OPPORTUNITY-LAND 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
FOR THESE INDUSTRIES 


«»» WOOD CHEMICALS 
«+» PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
e+ SOAPS 
«.- WOOD PRODUCTS 
-+» LIGHT METALS 
«+» FOOD PROCESSING 

--» TOBACCO PROCESSING 

--» SEWING INDUSTRIES 


AVAILABILITY of raw materials, ac- 
cessibility to markets, adequate trans- 
portation, ample labor supplies, a sunny 
climate that reduces plant construction 
and maintenance costs and yields more 
working days per year combine to make 
Valdosta highly desirable as a new 
plant location. 

Living is delightful, too. Fine fishing 
and hunting, year-round outdoor sports: 


Reliable facts and figures supplied 
confidentially on request. Write today. 


U. D. Smith, Secretary 2 
Believers in Valdosta 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Valdosta, Georgia 
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BAL HARBOUR 
MIAMI BEACH 


NEW THIS YEAR 


Newest, finest, on oceanfront 
Initial season 1947-48. Exclusive 
“north beach” location. Ad- 
vanced design provides more 
winter sunshine, tradewind 
breezes. Bay or ocean views from 
every room. Private balcony- 
verandahs featured. Private ocean 
beach, pool, cabanas. All services, 
superior cuisine. Advance res- 
ervations advisable. 
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FATIO DUNHAM 
Manager 
For 7 years manager 
of the Whitman 


Selected clientele 











Dinance Week 





dividend income probably will have to 
wait. The most that taxpayers can expect 
in 1948 is the rather narrow relief prom- 
ised by the Knutson bill. 


VIEWS OF TREASURY 
ON TAX-LAW CHANGE 


Studies just completed by the U.S. 
Treasury disclose the trend of official 
thinking on three tax problems that are 
sure to keep coming up in years ahead. 

These problems are the tax treatment 
of wages and salaries, broader coverage 
for the Social Security system, and the 
taxation of income from pensions and 
annuities. Here is what the Treasury ex- 
perts find: 





THE AGED & THEIR GOVERNMENT CHECKS 
... the Treasury thinks the time has come to add 19,000,000 to the rolls 


Wages and salaries. Without reach- 
ing any conclusion of its own, the Treasury 
suggests two methods by which special 
consideration, for tax purposes, might be 
given to wages, salaries and other earned 
income: 

A tax credit of 2 per cent of earned 
income, applied against the tax itself, is 
proposed as a device that would weight 
the advantage in favor of persons with 
low wages and salaries. For example, a 
married person with a salary of $1,500 
now pays a tax of $67. From that, he 
would subtract 2 per cent of his salary, or 
$30, leaving a tax of $37. That represents 
a saving of 45.1 per cent. On the other 


——, 


hand, a $50,000 man would have his ta 
reduced only 4.7 per cent, from $21,375 
to $20,375. 

A 10 per cent deduction from incon 
is offered as a way of giving higher salarie 
a break. In this case, a salaried man woul 
subtract 10 per cent from his income ly. 
fore figuring his tax. The tax of a $1,50 
man would be cut from $67 to $41, or 384 
per cent. The tax of a $50,000 man woul 
be cut from $21,375 to $18,425, or 138 
per cent. 

The Treasury says that either of theg 
two methods would be feasible. It point; 
out, however, that any system of giving g 
special advantage to earned income would 
be difficult to administer. For one thing, 
it is hard to define earned income jn 3 
way that would be applicable to all cases, 


—FSA 


That was one of the reasons why Congres 
dropped the earned-income credit permit 
ted under the federal tax laws until 1 

Various arguments in favor of sot 
special advantage for earned income at 
recognized by the Treasury, but the stud 
hints broadly that the Treasury  woil 
prefer a system of general reductions ! 
taxes. Suggested methods are rate culs 
higher exemptions, and income-splittim 
between husband and wife. 
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Social Security. In another study, t 
Treasury examines the Social Security t 
system for old-age insurance, and suggest 
that the time has come to broaden this pt 
gram. It offers methods by which 19,000: 
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00 domestic workers, farm workers and 
glf-employed persons might be covered in- 
to the system. 

For domestic and farm workers, the 
Treasury says the tax—now 1 per cent each 
on employers and employes covered—could 
be collected in one of three ways: first, by 
the present system, which requires the em- 
ployer to deduct the tax from wages paid, 
fling returns quarterly; second, by using 
employe wage books with detachable 
sheets. which would serve as returns for 
reporting tax and wage payments; third, 
by using stamp books for each employe, 
with the tax being paid by buying stamps 
to stick in the books. 

For self-employed persons, the Treas- 
ury advances a plan by which such persons 
would file tax returns and pay the tax di- 
rectly to collectors of internal revenue, 
just as income taxes now are paid. As with 
workers now covered, the tax would be 
paid on no more than $3,000 a year of in- 
come. As a tax rate for self-employed per- 
sons, the Treasury suggests 1 per cent on 
the first $500 or $1,000, and 2 per cent on 
the remainder. 

The Treasury asserts that for these addi- 
tional groups, as for those already covered, 
the system should be compulsory, not vol- 
untary. 

Pensions and annuities. The Treas- 
ury finds fault with the present tax system 
for pensions and annuities, but it rejects 
a proposal to exempt them from taxa- 
tion. It points out that there is discrim- 
ination now in favor of retirement benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement and Social 
Security systems, which are exempt. But it 
suggests that the best approach would be 
to tax benefits from those systems, not to 
exempt pensions and annuities from other 
sources. It also suggests restrictions on the 
present tax-exempt status of disability- 
retirement pay of officers of the Army and 
Navy. (See page 19.) 

More liberal treatment for private an- 
nuities is proposed by the study. Under 
present law, a person who gets payments 
anon annuity reports as income 3 per cent 
of the amount the annuity cost him. This 
is assumed to represent interest on his in- 
vestment. The Treasury holds that this 
works an unfair hardship in some cases. 

Tax changes, at best, are to come 
dowly. It will be years before Congress can 
get taxes down to anything like a perma- 
tent postwar system. The federal budget, 
in later years as in 1948, will limit what 
Congress can do toward an overhauling of 
the tax laws. F 

Of the changes covered in the three most 
recent Treasury studies, only those affect- 
ing the Social Security system are likely to 
get serious consideration in 1948. Propo- 
sals to change the tax treatment of earned 
income and the proceeds of annuities and 
Peisions are probably to be shelved, along 
with other tax ideas, until 1949 or later. 
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by gE Lk , “—This New Book 


May Save Your Company THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


in the Next 12 Months 


— it is vitally important for your 
business to have a sound credit policy. 
Credit losses are climbing, and no one 
knows how far this trend will go. It’s time 


to watch your receivables. 


“HOW TO PLAN CREDIT POLICY” 
was written to give business men the 
information they need to meet these 
current conditions. This book shows, with 
actual case histories, the procedure by 
which shaky accounts can often be detec- 
ted before they become delinquent. It 
outlines the methods whereby executives 
can avoid squandering their time . . . by 
formulating policy rather than executing 
credit details. It explains the basic prin- 
ciples of all credit policy. 


Ameriean 


Credit Insurance 


Pays you when 
your customers can’t 


Finally, “HOW TO PLAN CREDIT 
POLICY” tells, with charts and examples, 
how the MINMAX Principle of Credit 
Control, accomplished through Credit 
Insurance, permits accurate budget calcu- 
lation . . . provides freedom from unex- 
pected credit losses and prevents an 
excessive number of delinquent accounts, 
thus safeguarding both your working 
capital and your profit. 

We will be glad to send you “HOW TO 
PLAN CREDIT POLICY” without cost 
or obligation. Write for your copy today. 
Address: American Credit Indemnity Co. 
of New York, Dept. 44, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


\  ComPANy 
or NEw NORK. 


WER, ery, 
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Trend of American Business 



















































Vp 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Ahk Washington, D.C. 


| Control outlook, on the basis of decisions in Congress, can be laid down. 
e. Export control is certain to be extended and tightened. Congress also is 
= likely to lay down over-all export-policy guides for the Administration. 





= Consumer=-credit control has a better than even chance of being restored. 
= Bank-credit control might be tightened, but that is far from sure. 
= Commodity trading may get more regulation, but that, too, is doubtful. 
Antitrust laws may be amended to permit voluntary action by industry. 
SN That's about as far as Congress is prepared to go in adding to the controls 
Pacer that Mr. Truman now has. Actually, business operations probably are to be as 
free from control as now. There is to be very little tightening. 














Price control at the consumer or producer level is very, very unlikely. 

Consumer rationing stands scarcely any chance of being approved. 

Wage control is not sparking at all in Congress. That idea is dead. 

Rent control probably will be extended, but that will mark no change. 

Transportation controls will continue but will be no tighter than now. 

Congress has maneuvered the President into a position where his aides are 
forced to ask for blanket controls and then give assurances that almost no con= 
" trols will be used. The Administration has made a weak case for restored con- 
Ag trols of any kind. Republicans are taking political advantage of this fact. 




















What is likely to develop is an attempt at voluntary inflation control. 
Allocation of scarce materials, like steel and grain, will be left to vol- 
untary agreement among producers and between producers and the Government. The 
suggested antitrust-law change would permit agreements of this type. 
Price policy, wage policy probably will be left to management and unions. 
Bank-credit control is likely to be tried by persuasion, not more force. 
Price roll-backs would be tried in steel, lumber and meat if the power were 
e given to use them. But the Administration is not likely to get any such power. 
Industry advisory committees are likely to be set up to work out some sort 
of voluntary program. Industries to be summoned will include steel, lumber, 
textiles, building materials, aluminum, newsprint, nitrogen and machinery. 
\y The only thing that could induce Congress to authorize strong powers over 
prices and distribution would be a sharp food=price rise next spring. That still 
is several months away, and Congress remains to be convinced. 














When it comes to mapping out voluntary programs, this is to be expected: 

Savings-bond sales will be spurred by special campaigns. Treasury is to get 
more money to conduct drives urging the purchase of bonds instead of goods. 

Food conservation will continue to be urged on a voluntary basis. 

Meatless days, eggless days are to be continued to conserve grain. 

Distilling industry will be under steady pressure to reduce grain use. 

Basic industries, coal, steel, lumber, will be urged to hold down prices. 

LP Unions will be asked to ease up on wage demands, voluntarily. 

It's doubtful whether these programs can have much effect. Savings by low 
income groups are being blocked already by high prices. Food consumption is not 
dropping very much. Distillery shutdown saved very little grain. Fact is most 
Administration spokesmen have little confidence in voluntary action. 

















Further wage increases, for example, now appear increasingly probable. CIO 
leaders are out in the open with notice of a third round of wage demands. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Maritime unions are to lead the way this time, to try to set a pattern. 

Demand will be for an increase of 20 to 30 cents an hour. 

Settlements probably will be for 10 to 15 cents an hour in most of the 
basic industries, maybe for less than that where employers can get agreement. 

Strikes on a large scale are not likely during the coming negotiations. 
Steelworkers have contracted not to strike this year. Other union leaders are 
soft-pedaling strike talk. All hope to get some agreement out of employers. 








What employers are up against, however, is this: 

Prices are at a level where further increases may bring buyer resistance. 

Production costs still are rising. Raw-material prices continue to go up. 
The second round of wage increases has not yet been fully reflected in prices. 

A profit squeeze thus may be in prospect for many industries. Earnings 
for most industries are at a high level, but so are their "break even" points. 
A slight falling off in demand, and in output, could turn profits into losses. 

A third round of price increases could be the straw that breaks the back of 
the boom. Employers, as a result, probably will try for close wage bargains. 

It's too early, still, to count definitely on an income tax cut for 1948. 

A tax-reduction bill will be offered, probably before Christmas. It will 
contain provisions designed to curry wide support in Congress. 

A veto by the President, however, is considered to be a certainty. 

Chances of overriding a veto now appear to be about even, but no more. 

Tax policy is so wound up in foreign aid, inflation control, the budget 
outlook and political maneuvering that the outlook for cuts is cloudy. 

A long-range tax program has even less chance of adoption at this session 
of Congress. Republican leaders oppose considering more than one tax bill now. 




















Two financial trends in the next few months will bear careful watching. 

Treasury surplus is due to jump markedly on income tax collection dates of 
December 15, January 15 and March 15. _In this period, the official estimate is 
that the Treasury will have a temporary surplus of at least $7,000,000,000. 

Debt retirement will step up in this period and will be aimed at banks. 

Both pressures will be deflationary. The public will have less spendable 
money on hand because of the tax drain. Banks will have fewer reserves to use 
as a basis for extending loans to businesses, consumers and real estate buyers. 











Deflationary pressure will work this way: 

The Treasury will take money out of banks through tax collections. 

Money thus withdrawn will be deposited in Federal Reserve Banks. 

Treasury deposits with Federal Reserve then will be used to retire debt 
held by Federal Reserve Banks. That will cancel out the deposits with Federal 
Reserve Banks. Effect will be to reduce the supply of money and bank credit. 

Bank-credit expansion should be slowed, temporarily, by this process. 

It remains to be seen whether this will tend to level out the boom over the 
next few months. Banks could increase reserves by selling some of their own 
Government securities and continue to lend. The reaction may be important. 














Basically, however, little on the horizon points to a check on the boom. 

Construction continues with a strong underlying trend despite high costs. 

Consumer spending shows no signs of slackening in the period just ahead. 

Business spending for equipment and inventory continues to rise. 

Exports, although lower than six months ago, are still high. 

Government spending remains at a record peacetime level. 

Until one or more of these boom-supporting factors plays out and turns 
down, the outlook is for continued high activity and support for high prices. 














Two factors point to any weakness. Inventories may be dangerously high. 
Department-store sales are dropping in physical volume. 
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Crucible Steel 


Starts 


- | $26,000,000.00 


Expansion Program 





Park Works—$3,100,000 will be expended at Park Works for 
new mill facilities for specialty steels, a new metallurgical 
laboratory and a new office building. 








in Pennsylvania 
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Midland Works—Acerial photograph shows Crucible’s Midland Works where 
$21,000,000 expansion plan will include new rolling mills, coke ovens, bar and 
billet mill, new plant for agricultural implement steels, and expansion of 
stainless and other alloy steel production. 
. Crucible Steel Company of America is Pennsylvania. A close examination of the 
spending $20,000,000 for new mill in- favorable factors which have prompted 
stallations at its largest plant at Midland, = most of the “‘Blue Chip’’ companies in 
e Pa; $1,000,000 to expand the agricul- | America to establish plants or branches 


tural implement steel plant, also located 
at Midland; $3,100,000 for new facilities 
at the Park Works, Pittsburgh; $1,000,000 
for additions to the new Spring Works in 
the Pittsburgh area; and additional in- 
vestments for new warehouses in Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. 

Yet the steel industry is only one of the 
Many industries engaged in large-scale 
expansion and improvement programs in 


James H. Durr, Governor 


WITH 69,000,000 PEOPLE WITHIN A RADIUS OF 500 MILES. 


here may show that your company too 
should expand in profitable Pennsylvania. 

May we tell you about the many ideal 
locations in Pennsylvania available for 
your business? We shall be glad also to 
give you detailed information on raw 
materials, labor, markets, transportation 
facilities, living conditions, etc. Write 
to Pennsylvania Department of Com- 
merce, Harrisburg, Pa. 


IN THE HEART OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST MARKET 





Orus J. Mattuews, Secretary of Commerce 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Department-store sales have soared 
to an all-time record, accompanied by 
new gains in production, prices and 
business-inventory purchases. 

Sales of department stores jumped to 
300 on the Federal Reserve index for 
November, up 8 per cent from Octo- 
ber and 3 per cent above the pre- 
vious record of 291 in September and 
May. 

Rapid gains, week after week, have 
lifted the weekly level of department- 
store trade to $317 on The United 
States News indicator. That level, 
reached in the week ended November 
29, compares with 308 the previous 
week and 296 the week before. 

Retail-store sales, shown in the top 
chart, reached a record rate of $112.- 
300,000,000 per year in October. 
Department-store sales, up in No- 
vember, suggest another rise in retail- 
store sales in November. 

Production also is setting new records 
each week. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 97.7 
per cent of capacity for the week 
ended December 6, a postwar record 
and the highest rate since June, 1944. 

Factory output rose to 201.5 on The 
United States News indicator for the 
week ended November 29, compared 
with 199.3 the previous week and 
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dustrial goods were up for the tenth 
straight gain. 


Spending by business for inventories 


is a strong force in the boom. 


Inventories of department stores rose 


nearly 10 per cent in October to the 
highest level since May. The value 
of goods delivered to such stores in 
October set a postwar record. 


198 at the March monthly peak. New orders placed by department 


Auto output set a postwar record of 
115,197, exceeding the previous rec- 
ord of 110,663 set the week before. 

Prices have renewed their advance. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
wholesale index mounted to 159.8 per 
cent of 1926 from 159.2 the previous 
week, the fourth straight gain. In- 


stores with manufacturers in October 
also rose to a postwar high, exceed- 
ing the 1946 rate, when stocks were 
being rebuilt after war shortages. 


Manufacturers increased their in- 


ventories to $23,400,000,000, up 
$350,000,000 from September and 
$3,900,000,000 above a year ago. 


Wholesalers increased their stocks to 
$6,930,000,000, up $42,000,000 from 
September and up $1,592,000,000 
from a year ago. 

The price rise, however, is a principal 
cause of the rise in book value of 
inventories. Stocks of goods are 
turned over almost once a month on 
the average. The 6 per cent rise in 
wholesale prices since July has there- 
fore inflated the total value of 
inventories. 

The labor shortage continues. 

Unemployment dropped to 1,621,000 
in November, the lowest since just 
after the war. 

Employment totaled 58,595,000. That 
is down 609,000 from October, but 
all of the drop was among agricul- 
tural workers, who normally leave 
the labor force in the autumn. Non- 
agricultural employment rose to 50,- 
609,000, up 26,000. 

Factory workers are still getting wage 
raises. In October, hourly earnings 
rose to $1.26, weekly to $50.97, both 
new records. 

Real income, however, lags. Pur- 
chasing power of weekly wages has 
dropped below the levels of late 1945 
and late 1946, before the first and 
second-round wage rises began. The 
stage is set for third-round demands. 

Credit is expanding rapidly. 

Bank loans rose to $41,800,000,000 on 
October 31, up $1,400,000,000 in a 
single month. If continued, that rate 
of gain would increase outstanding 
loans by $16,800,000,000 a year. 

The boom is rising to a year-end peak 
on a burst of spending. There is no 
break yet in the progress of inflation. 
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> Jesse P. Wolcott, Representative from 
Michigan, is one strong reason why Con- 
gress is balking at the idea of clamping 
wartime controls onto the peacetime econ- 
omy. Mr. Wolcott, the studious, hard- 
working chairman of the House Banuing 
and Currency Committee, has some firm 
views on such proposals. 

Because his Committee handles such 
legislation and his colleagues trust his judg- 
ment, Mr. Wolcott’s thinking carries much 
weight in the House. The Republican lead- 
ership leans heavily upon him. His ideas 
are at the core of an official Republican 
economic policy now taking shape. 

The whole question of controls is press- 
ing for several reasons. U.S. help to Europe 
threatens new distortions in an already 
strained economy. Labor frankly plans to 
seek a third round of wage rises soon. Sky- 
rocketing meat prices are predicted offi- 
cially for next spring. And the President 
has asked for power to control prices, 
wages, priorities, exports, credit, rents and 
other things, as needed. An uneasy public 
wonders if a peacetime OPA is coming. 

Mr. Wolcott’s views, and position of 
prestige, probably answer that question. 
He bluntly says “inflation is here.” But 
he has his own program for combating it. 
And that program includes few controls. 
He has a reason: 

Controls slow down production, Mr. 
Wolcott says. He thinks that is the lesson 
to be drawn from OPA. He was a leader 
among those who tried to make OPA more 
responsive to the views of businessmen 
during the war and to liquidate the agency 
quickly when peace came. 

“Price controls, allocations and _ priori- 
ties beget a vast brood of contradictions 
and uncertainties,” he says. “They pro- 
mote illegal operations; they encourage 
black markets; they open the doors to 
many other evil influences which will deter 
but never can encourage production.” 

And, he adds, the only “panacea” for 
the economic ills of America and the world 
is “production and more production.” 

The Administration has asked for power 
to apply controls “selectively,” as they 
may become necessary. Mr. Wolcott does 
not see how such authority can be granted 
without giving President Truman broad 
power over the whole economy. He ques- 
tions what sort of administration the con- 
trols would get and says: “We can’t 
legislate proper administration.” 

Mr. Wolcott's attitude. From this gen- 
eral viewpoint, Mr. Wolcott approaches 
the individual control items skeptically 
and suspiciously. To list some of them: 

Price controls. The President, even if 
he had the power, would not dare roll back 
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Role of Representative Wolcott in Developing Economic Policy 
... Pressure for Reliance on Higher Production, Not Controls 





REPRESENTATIVE WOLCOTT & WITNESS SNYDER 
. .. both would have a go at voluntary procedures 


prices, Mr. Wolcott thinks. The result, he 
says, would be “havoc.” And, if controls 
are applied selectively, he asks, where 
would they end? If ceiling prices are put 
on meats, would it not be necessary to 
control cheese prices and then the prices 
of all dairy products? 

Wage controls. Mr. Truman, he thinks, 
would not hold wages at present levels, 
much less roll them back. The result of 
control would be strikes, production slow- 


downs and many other conditions tht 
would interfere with production. 


Allocations. If the available short sup 


ply of steel is channeled into autos, ca 
prices might be reduced “temporarily, 
Mr. Wolcott thinks. But household appl: 
ances and other things using steel woul 
suffer, and their prices would rise. He ses 
little to be gained by such allocations. 
Credit controls. The President can cov 
trol consumer credit if he wants to, M 
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COMMITTEE COLLEAGUES: REPRESENTATIVES GAMBLE, WOLCOTT, KUNKEL 
... in the chairman’‘s view: controls beget a brood of contradictions 
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/ In New York and Chicago, the business day ends... 
and last minute mail begins its nightly rush toward 
the waiting 20th Century Limiteds. It comes in speeding 
mail trucks. It arrives by breathless messengers. In New 
York, it even flashes underground by pneumatic tube. 


3 Now Begins a Nightlong Task as the clerks aboard 
the 20th Century Limiteds handle a total of 1,000,000 
pieces of east and westbound “preferential mail’’ daily. 
And when the Dieseliners glide into New York and 
Chicago, all mail is ready for immediate delivery. 


FREIGHT OVERNIGHTERS, TOO! Throughout America’s 
richest industrial and commercial territory, New York 
Central provides overnight transportation, not only for 
men and mail, but for merchandise as well . . . one more 
Teason for choosing a “Central” Location. For expert 
help in locating your new plant or warehouse, contact 
Central’s nearest Industrial Representative or your 
local freight agent. Or write Industrial Dept.. New York 
Central System, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


2 The Little Mail Rooms at LaSalle Street Station and 
Grand Central Terminal seethe with action as clerks 
work elbow to elbow. Then, just as the clock ticks off 
the final seconds before Century time, the last bulging 
bags rumble down the platforms and are tossed aboard. 


4 And the Century is Not Alone! The life of many cities 
is linked by fast overnight trains of the Great Steel 
Fleet. Aboard them, business letters . . . like business 
men...travel with no loss of business time. And travel, 
too, with year-round all-weather dependability. 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route —You Can Sleep 
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FOR MIDWEST FREIGHT 


ere is one of the new M. & St. L. Diesel loco- 
motives that is helping market the big crop 
which the Midwest harvested in 1947. As usual, 
the Midwest led the nation in production of 
grains, flax seed, soy beans and alfalfa; and in 
hogs, dairy cattle, poultry and their products. 
For Midwest agriculture and for the mighty 
industry that has been developed in Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Iowa and Illinois, the M. & St. L. 
provides 


Fast, Dependable Freight Seruiee 
“7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactuay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES*IN 36 KEY CITIES 








People of the Week 


Wolcott says, adding that he already hy 
that power. But he asks: 

“What effect will control of credit 4 
the consumer level have on domestic cop. 
modity prices? Hardly a ripple.” 

High prices today are not due to cop. 





a, 


sumer-credit inflation, he thinks, but a basic fF 


scarcity of goods and abundance of money 
Commodity speculation. Mr. Woleoti 
wants to know exactly what commoditie 
would be brought under control. The Re. 
publican leadership is inclined to think 
that present margin requirements of th 
grain exchange are proving effective. 
Rent control. The present rent-ceiling 
law will have to be renewed much as j 
stands. There is no hurry, however, sing 
it does not expire until February 29. 
Export control. Mr. Wolcott is cop 
vinced that many troubles can be eased 
by a proper use of export controls. Pres. 
dent Truman already has power to licens 
exports, but Republican leaders think he 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
THE CATS ARE OUT O’ THE BAG 
For an uneasy public... 


has not used this power to full advantage 
These powers expire February 29. Nev 
legislation renewing them is to contall 
congressional directives telling the Admit 
istration to limit more carefully the expot 
of scarce articles, which pushes prices 
higher, and to send a greater proportic! 
of U.S. exports to Europe and a small 
share to countries that are less in need. 
Currency stabilization. As a condition 
of foreign aid, Mr. Wolcott wants an inter 
national meeting to stabilize currencies 
with a thought to devaluing currence 
abroad and returning to the gold standat’ 
Mr. Wolcott thinks there is too sre! 





a gap between the real and legal value ¢ 
several foreign currencies. As he sees | 
for example, France, by an inflated fran, 
has priced herself out of a market here 
for wines, brandies and _ perfumes. Other 
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countries are in a similar predicament. 
If exchange rates were adjusted, Mr. Wol- 
cott believes, these countries could ship 
more goods to the United States, supply 


i themselves with dollars and so increase 


their ability to buy American goods, with 


‘Jess American assistance. 


Voluntary measures. Mr. Wolcott be- 
lieves that American business can do 
voluntarily many of the things that the 
economic controls are intended to do. Ad- 
ministration witnesses before his commit- 
tee, such as Treasury Secretary John Sny- 
der, have said they want to try voluntary 
procedures first, with control powers held 
in reserve. To this, Mr. Wolcott replies: 

“They could have used voluntary con- 
trols for months past. There is no reason 
why they should not have anticipated this 
price rise and gotten the voluntary pro- 
gram started.” 
~ Now, Mr. Wolcott and his Republicans 
intend to emphasize voluntary action. 
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"—Smith for NEA Service, Inc. 
PREDICAMENT ON THE ‘48 ROAD 
...@ fundamental policy is wanted 


Republican policy. Out of all this a 
Republican policy is evolving that will 
ress the importance of export licensing 
and currency stabilization. Domestic con- 
trols are to be avoided—excepting rent 
and perhaps credit—and voluntary meth- 
ods pushed in their stead. 

To this are to be added, as anti-inflation 
weapons, tax revision (Mr. Wolcott thinks 
present tax rates are retarding business 
expansion and, hence, production) , cuts in 
federal spending and a warning that farm 
pice supports should not be extended 
further, 

Where Mr. Wolcott does much of the 
‘onomic thinking for the House Republi- 
cans, Senator Robert A. Taft is the party’s 
guide on such questions in the Senate. 
The two have worked independently. on 
Most present problems. Now they are get- 
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Getting the most out of air mail calls for a 
clear-cut system —a when-to-use policy 
that covers all outgoing mail. To 

give you a hand in setting up a streamlined 
Air Mail plan in your own business, 
U.S.E. has put together a fact-packed 
portfolio that makes good reading. 

This U.S.E. business-aid reflects two of the 
Company’s constant aims — to turn 

out quality envelopes for each and every 
mailing job and to help users 

get the most out of every envelope. 

Ask your printer for your free copy of 
“How to Put Air Mail to Work”... get him 
to show you the U.S.E. line the next 

time you’re ready to order envelopes. 


WHEN SHOULD YOU 
USE AIR MAIL? 
; Condensed from new U.S.E. Portfolio 
é 4 


& 3 
Good rail service in all directions. 
Surface mail delivered next day at 
distances up to 200 miles. Air Mail 
should be used outside this radius. 





Good rail service North and South 
up to 200 miles. Next-day delivery 
on East and West surface mail con- 
fined to 50-mile limit. Beyond 200 
miles North and South, 50 miles East 
and West, Air Mail should be used. 


a 
3 Eee 


ce 





Coastal city with no domestic mail 
going West. Surface mail gets 24- 
r hour deliverywithin 100 miles North 


and South, 200 miles East. Beyond 
these limits, Air Mil should be used. 


“How to Put Air Mail to Work” is 
full of valuable information—foreign 
postage rates, a work sheet of two- 
color electros for converting regular 
stationery to Air Mail, a U.S. Air 
Mail route map, helpful case histo- 
ties, letterheads and sample Air Mail 
envelopes. Get your free copy from 
your printer. 

© 1947, v.s.€. co. G-1¢ 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


General Offices: Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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LOUISIANA HAS 
SURPLUS NATURAL GAS 
AND ELECTRIC POWER 
FOR NEW INDUSTRIES 


Now is the time to establish a factory in 
Louisiana ... where production is not being 
curtailed because of Fuel or Power shortages. 


PLEASE USE 
YOUR BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD 

















Ask about Louisiana’s 


10 YEAR TAX EXEMPTION PLAN FOR 
NEW INDUSTRIES 


Nearby service can be rendered through our Representatives in: 
CHICAGO—832 Conway Bldg., 111 W. Washington Str. 
NEW YORK—Suite 1421, 500 Fifth Avenue 
WASHINGTON-—Suite 1220, Munsey Building 











LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Room 2315 State Capitol Baton Rouge, La. 
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ting together and find that their ideas of 
what should be done are not far apart, 

Politics. The whole situation is tied jp 
with next year’s presidential campaigning 
Where politics are concerned, the Repub. 
cans feel that they have had the advantag 
thus far. Wartime controls are not popu- 
lar. Mr. Truman proposed them, and then, 
through Administration lieutenants, was 
forced to emphasize them. 

This emphasis came in testimony before 
Mr. Wolcott’s Committee, testimony that 
brought out much evidence of the nation’s 
internal economic dislocations and the Ad. 
ministration’s approach to the problem. 
This evidence, the Republicans believe. 
will be useful in next year’s campaign, 

Economic lessons. Mr. Wolcott, stout, 
5 feet, 5 inches, 215 pounds and even ten. 
pered, learned his economics in Congres, 
His school was the House Banking Com. 
mittee. Through 17 years, through depres. 
sion, war and post-war eras, he has heard 
virtually all economic views expounded by 
witnesses before the Committee. He is a 
good listener. Mostly, however, his lessons 
have been in applied economics. 

He moves slowly, speaks slowly and 
arrives only at considered conclusions, 
These are based on an essentially con- 
servative approach and usually have found 
him in agreement or near agreement with 
Republican leaders. He is considered a 
“party man.” In debate, he is never ora- 
torical, but always dependable, and come: 
armed with all the facts to bolster his case 

Mr. Wolcott was born in Massachusetts 
and in his youth worked in the factories 
there. At 19, he moved to Michigan. There 
he put himself through school, partly by 
playing trap drums in a dance band. He 
still considers himself a “hot” handler of 
the drumsticks. In Moscow, on a congres 
sional junket in 1945, the now portly Mr 
Wolcott took over the drums at one enter. 
tainment program and showed the Russian 
drummer some American rhythms. 

After service in the first World War, 
including batile action in France, Mr 
Wolcott returned to Michigan and the 
law. In 1921, his political career began 
with his election as assistant police judge 
in Port Huron. He worked his way wp 
from there, through the post of prosecut: 
ing attorney and into Congress. 

First essential. While Mr. Wolcott set 
many things that should be done in the 
present situation, he thinks there is o 
pressing first essential. This is that the 
Republicans, holding a majority in Co: 
gress and backed by numerous conservt 
tive Democrats, must quickly draw up @ 
fundamental economic policy, a statemel! 
of what the country can expect. This, he 
thinks, will remove the uncertainties 10" 
confronting industry, labor and agricultur 

He is at work, with party leaders, draft: 
ing such a program. It obviously will con: 





tain no revival of OPA or of the contro 
generally associated with that agency. 
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¥ T 2 HE makers of Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer are proud to give their support 
3S” to Eddie Cantor, the American Legion, the Disabled American 
Veterans, the National Retail Dry Goods Association and other civic organ- 
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izations in this very worthy cause. Let’s all “give a gift toa Yank who gavel” 






Cope. 1947, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


























Taft-Vandenberg Split on Foreign Policy . . . More Aid } 


-Washingion Whispers. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





To China . . . Scott Lucas as Truman Running Mate? ¥ 


When President Truman nudged 
General of the Army Dwight Eisen- 
hower by appointing his successor be- 
fore he had left office, the purpose was 
to get the General out into the open 
where he could be shot at. As long as 
General Eisenhower is Army Chief of 
Staff, other potential nominees for the 
Presidency do not feel free to take 
shots at him. 


Kk ® 


Senator Scott Lucas, of Illinois, is 
being tapped by Mr. Truman as one 
man he would like to have around 
for possible choice for second place 
on the Democratic ticket in 1948. Sen- 
ator Lucas had intended to run for 
Governor of Illinois next year until 
the President talked him out of it. 


xk * 


Senator Robert Taft, Republican 
leader, is convinced that President 
Truman will do everything he can to 
keep the boom going in U.S. until 
after the 1948 election. Senator Taft 
will insist that any inflation controls 
that are approved by Congress have 
some relationship to the source of in- 
flation, which is found in the big 
money supply and its increase by 
credit expansion. 


xk *k * 


Marriner Eccles, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, embarrassed 
the White House by telling Congress 
that the President’s inflation-control 
program dealt almost entirely with the 
symptoms of inflation, not with its 
real cause. John Snyder, Treasury 
Secretary, torpedoed the Eccles plan 
for getting control over bank-credit 
expansion. 


ow 


Averell Harriraan, Commerce Secre- 
tary, and Clinton Anderson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, both were cool to the 
idea of price controls and rationing 
until President Truman made the de- 
cision to seek their revival. After that 
these two Cabinet officers bore the 
brunt of selling Congress on the idea 
of controls that they hadn’t favored 
at first. 


60 





Republicans in Congress do not in- 
tend to lift a finger in drafting any 
legislation for controls. They are de- 
termined to make the Administration 
shoulder all the responsibility for any 
control program, even though they 
have criticized White House bill 
drafting in the past. 


x RK 


Dr. Edwin Nourse, head of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
is holding out against a suggestion 
that this Council appear before com- 
mittees of Congress for or against spe- 
cific inflation controls. 


x & * 


Labor leaders are assured by Lewis 
Schwellenbach, Secretary of Labor, 
that there is no real intent on the part 
of the Government to freeze wage 
rates or to control wage increases, 
even if all requested powers are ob- 
tained from Congress. 


xk * 


The White House was surprised to 
learn that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. is making business loans that 
banks refuse to make at a time when 
Government policy professes tocall for 
tighter policies in lending. The banks 
that tighten up on lending at Govern- 
ment request discover that loans they 
refused to make then sometimes are 
made by a Government agency. 


xk *& 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Mich- . 


igan, Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, is veering somewhat 
away from Senator Robert Taft on 
issues of foreign policy. Senator Van- 
denberg is carrying the ball for the 
Department of State on foreign aid, 
while Senator Taft is inclined to be 
critical of some phases of that aid. 


Oa 


Joseph Stalin and not Harry Truman 
will be blamed for Europe’s troubles 
this winter if U.S. gets its story 
across to the people of Europe. The 
stage had been set for Communists 
to blame the United States for failing 
to provide Europe with an abundance 





of food and fuel. Now it is the Com. 
munists who have upset productig 
in France and Italy, forcing shortage 
that can be blamed upon them, ng 
upon the United States. 


xk * 


Military supplies and maybe som@ 


military advice will be supplied by 
U.S. to Chiang Kai-shek in China 


help deal with Communist armies thaf 


now have the offensive. 
x k *& 


George Marshall, U.S. Secretary of 
State, is not inclined to go along with 
some U. S. advisers that Russia should 
be given a voice in control of Ger. 
many’s Ruhr. The fear is that the 
Russians will use any position they 
get to sabotage rebuilding of eithe 
Germany or Western Europe. 


kK & & 


Army Air Force and Navy are due for 
a great deal more attention of politi- 
cians, who will be looking for thet 
shortcomings if and when it becomes 
fully apparent that generals are i 

terested in a presidential nomins 
tion. The military services in the 
past have been regarded as outsid 
party politics. 


x k * 


State Secretary Marshall is all set to 
O. K. the final withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from Italy on December 15, 
even if Russian troops are not out d 
Bulgaria, as called for by treaty. U.S. 
naval forces in the Mediterraneai 
will not be far away if an Italian 
Government should later call for help 
in dealing with internal trouble. 


x *k * 


Mr. Truman's endorsement of th 
idea of bank-credit control originated 
when a White House aide telephoned 
Marriner Eccles, Reserve Board Chait- 
man, and asked whether there Wa 
“anything in the credit or money Hey 
that had anything to do with ine 
tion.” Mr. Eccles; who has wante 

power to restrict bank credit replied 

“Yes,” and a White House recomm 
dation was born. 
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